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ADDRESS. 

To Prdxcifaim of Collbqxs, Hbads of Schools, avj> 
Instbvctobs of Youth. 



Thb yeiy important political and geographical changes that 
have taken place dnring the past ten yean, the increase of 
population, and the progress of the world, have rendered a 
thorough revision of this Gheographj absolutely necessary. 
For this New Edition the latest authorities hare been con- 
sulted, and every care has been taken to ensure accuracy 
and correctness. Satisfied that a valuable and reliable Ele- 
mentary Manual of Geography is available to instructors of 
youth and others interested in education, the Editor recom- 
mends it again w*th confidence to their notice, feeling 
certain that this New Edition will worthily take the same 
place so long held by its predecessors, and ensure its 
extended use and value. 

Lotidon, 1873. 



Ik the present edition the recent political alterations have 
been carefully recorded. Looking, however, to the date of 
the last issue, and the impending Censuses in England and 
the United States, it has not been thought advisable, except 
in one or two cases, to correct the vtatistics of populatiOki. 

London, 1880. 



PREFACE TO THE FEBST EDITION. 



This little work is intended to contain such a course of ele- 
mentary instruction as ought to be well mastered bj^ the pupil 
before he adyanoes to the strictly scientific study of Matheroa- 
tioal, Physical, and Political Geography. But while the selec- 
tion of matter and the space devoted to each subject has 
been mainly determined with a view to this end, the Author 
has no fear of the work being charged, by sensible teachers, 
with incompleteness as a common school book, considering 
its sise and the age of the pupils for which it is designed. 
Aa far as it goes, its plan is quite systematic; and gteat care 
has been taken that the information on population and 
political facts in general should be the most recent and ac- 
curate that can be obtained, and as full as the space will 
allow. 

The plan which the Author recommends for pupils who 
haTe acquired a notion of what a map is, and a knowlt-dge of 
the definitions contained in the first chapters in these pages, 
is to teach them, first, the physical features of a country, in 
this order:— 1. Boundaries; 2. Capes; S, Gulfs and Bays; 
4. Mountains and Table- 
lands; 5. Bivers; 6. Forests 
and Deserts; 7. Natural 
productions: — and then the 
political factsMn this order : 
1. Towns; 2. Political di. 
Tisions; 3. Population, Be- 
ligion, and National charac- 
ter; 4. Form of Goyern- 
ment. 

A distinct knowledge ' of 
mountain chains and groups 
may be more successfully 
conveyed to a class by a rude 
map chalked on a black board, with mere lines to indir*-*^- 
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their relatiye positdon, than by a common map. The aboTe 
sketch of Bngland and Wales may be taken as a specimen. 
The chief riyers may be shown with advantage in the same 
way, their courses being distinguished from the mountain 
chains by a waved line. 

It should be mentioned that the populations of towns are 
here stated, wherever it is possible, inclusive of their conti- 
guous suburbs. For example, Manchester includes Salford ; 
Portsmouth, Portsea, &c In most small geographical works 
an inconvenient inconsistency prevails in this respect. 

The questions appended to the chapters on Burope are 
intended as hints for the young teacher on the method of 
questioning, and not as complete exercises. 

The few remarks which follow on the pronunciation of 
foreign names may be of some use. 

A is almost always to be sounded as a in father ; « as oo ; 
i as M ; on, in French names especially, as o, and in German as 
ou; j nAy ; et as i ; t« as ee; co, in Italian, t-'tsh ; g before # 
and i, in Gherman and the northern countries, is hard, but 
soft in southern countries ; th is sounded as < ; smU; io as 
V in Gherman names ; qu as k ; eh, in Asiatic names, as tsh, 
in French as sh, in many European names, m k; Eastern 
names generally have an accent on the last syllable. 

The following are examples: — Capri, Cdpree — Badajos, 
BacTayos^Ajaaoio^ Ayaftskio^ltQi^io, lApezik — Nassau, 
Nauou — Passau, Pas90U — Bieininiten, Afintfi^ef^Theiss, Tice 
— ^Pruth, PruU — Schwarzburg, Skwartgburg — Piacenza, P(M-a- 
tshenfga — Quito, Keeto — Beloochistan, Belootshia'taun — Chi le, 
Tthtiee — Chalons, 8halon — Nagpoor' — Tat^'or^ — HgdrabatT. 

Mistakes are often made in tbe following words:— Auvergne, 
Ovim — Bordeaux, Bordo' — ^Boulogne, Boutowyeh — ^Bueno»> 
Ayres, Boon'-oa'Oin — Ca'dis — Cologne, COMnyeh — Gtonoa, 
Jen'oa — ^Labuan, Lahooan — Lough, Lo-h (almost like Lok) — 
Marfteilles, MarsaU — Mo'dena — Rouen, Bou'-ong — Sarawak, 
iiarau'wak — Saone, Sone — Worcester, fToof^er— Zuyder Zee, 
Z»i-<^-Ze/— Peshawur, Pesh'-our, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



OHAPTEB L 



Oeogsapht is the description of the earth, con- 
sidered as the abode of man. 

The Earth is in the form of a ball or globe, some- 
thing like an orange. 

The Diameter of the earth is about eight thou- 
sand nules, and its Oircumferance about twenty-five 
thousand. 

The surface of the globe is divided into land and 
water. The dry land forms one-third of the whole 
surface, and the water nearly two-thirds. 

The greater part of the dry land is divided into 
two great portions called Worlds. The older known 
part is called the Old Wobld, and the other is 
called thi Niw Wobld, because it has become 
known in modem times. 

A Terrestrial Globe is a model of the earth. 

A Hap is a picture, or representation, upon a flat 
surface, of a portion of a surface of the globe. 

A Continent is a yery large tract of land. 

An Island is a tract of land surrounded by water, 
smaller than a Continent. 

A Peninsula is a peoe of land nearly soirounded 
by water,, ^ I 



An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land by which a 
Peninsula is connected with the mainland. 

A Promontory is a ridge of high land running 
out into the sea, ending in a steep cliff. 

A Cape, Headland, Point, or Ness is a piece of 
land running out into the sea. 

A Delta is an Island at the mouth of a river, 
generally of a triangular shape. 

A Honntain is a very high hill, above a thousand 
feet high from its foot to its summit. Mountains 
generally occur in chains or groups. 

The Valley of a Eiver, or a Eiver Basin, is the 
tract of laud through which a river runs, and which 
is drained by it. 

A Line of Watershed is a range of high land 
which separates two river Basins, and carries off the 
water in opposite directions, 

A Plain is a piece of flat land. 

A Table Land, or Platean, is sm elevated plain^ 

The height of land is always measured above the 
level of the sea. 



What is Geography? What is the form of the earth? 
Its diameter ? 

What proportion does the dry land of the globe bear to 
the whole surface ? Why is the Niw World called 2^ew? 

In what other sense is the word World sometimes used ? 
(For the whole globe.) Which World do we inhabit? 

What is a terrestrial globe ? What is a map ? 

What is the difference between a continent and an island f 

[Question the pupil on the other definitions in a similar 
manner, and illustrate hy a map.] 

From what level is the height of land reckoned ? 
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CHAPTEB a 

Thb waters of the earth are distinguislied into five 
great portions called Ooeans — the Atlantic, the 
Pacifio, the Nobthebn, or Abotio Ocean, the 
SouTHEBN, or Antabctio Ocean, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

A Sea is a great piece of water, but not so large 
as an Ocean. 

A Sea containing many islands is called an Archi- 
pelago. 

A Oulf is a portion of an Ocean or Sea more than 
half surrounded with land. A Creek or Cove is a 
small Oulf 

A Bay is a piece of water partly surrounded by 
land, but generally more open than a Gulf. 

A Harbour, Haven, or Fort, is a Creek fit for 
vessels to anchor in. 

A Strait is a narrow piece of water connecting 
two Seas. 

A ChanB^l is like a Strait, but generally longer 
and T^lder. 

A Biver is a stream of water which rises from a 
source in the land and runs into the Sea or into a 
Lake. 

The Source of a Biver may be either a spring, 
a lake, or a glacier. 

The Mouth of a Biver is where it runs into the 
Sea. 

The Bed of a Biver is the channel in whioh the 
water runs. 



The Sight Bank of a Eiver is that which an- 
swers to a man's right hand, and the Left Bank 
that which answers to his left hand, as he goes from 
the Source to the Mouth. 

An Estuary, Frith, or Fiord, is a small Ghilf 
into which a river runs. Some Estuaries are called 

An Afflnent or Tributary is a river which runs 
into another Eiver. 

The Confluent of a Eiver is a river which runs 
into the same Estuary. 

A Lake is a piece of water surrounded by land, 
except where a river runs into it pr out of it. 

When a piece of water is surrounded entirely by 
land, it is called a Fond, or a FooL 



Point out the five great oceans on the map. 
[Treat the definitions in the same way as the others.] 
What is the difference between an ocean and a sea ? 
What is the difference between a bay and a gulf ? 
Why are not all creeks harbours ? 

How do you distinguish the right from thcrleft bank of tk 
riyer. What is the source of a river ? the mouth ? 
What is the difference between a confluent and an affluent ? 



CHAPTER in. 



The earth moves round the sun Ia a great circle, 
called its Obbit, once in the year. 

The earth turns round from West to East onoe 
in twenty-four hours, that is, in a day and night. 

One end of the Axis, or line round which the 



earth tnrns, points to the Nobth Polb of the 
Heavens, the other to the South Pole. 

The Nobth, South, East, and West, are called 
points of the compass because the compass, or mag- 
netic needle enables ns to find them, from its always 
pointing nearly to the North or South. 

The globe is divided into H^misphebes, or Half 
Globes^ in two ways : it is divided by a Mebidian, 
or circle, cutting the North and South Pole into the 
Eastebn and Westebn Hemisphebes, or by a circle 
passing round the earth half-way between the 
Poles, called the Equatob, into the Nobthebit and 
Southebn Hemisphebes. 

Every circle is supposed to be divided into 860 
parts, which are called Degrees. 

When the earth is divided, in a map of the world, 
as it generally is by a Meridian, the Eastern Hemi-* 
sphere contains the Old World, and the Western 
Hemisphere, the New World. 

A Meridian is a line supposed to be drawn on 
the earth's surface, from pole to pole. 

The linesNrhich run from the top to the bottom 
in a map, represent MEBmiANS, and point to the 
North and South. 

Longitude is distance measured in degrees, east 
or west, from any meridian agreed upon, called the 
First Meridian. The first meridian drawn in En- 
glish maps is that which passes through Greenwich. 

Latitude is distance north or south of the equator, 
measured in degrees^. 

The lines which run from one side of a map to the 
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other are called Pasallelb of Latitude, and point 
to the East and West. 

The top of a map is generally the north, the 
bottom the south, the right hand side the east, and 
the left hand side the west. 

The Old World is divided into three great parts, 
sometimes called continents, and sometimes quarters 
of the world. Their names are, Europe, Asia, and 
Afbiga. 

The New Wobld contains but one quarter of the 
world, Amebioa^ divided into two portions, called 
NoBTH Ahebioa and South Auebioa. 

The large island of Aubtbalia, and the others 
which are near it, lying off the south-east comer of 
Asia, form a fifth division of land called Austbalabia, 
or Southern Asia. 

Besides these Rve divisions, the Islands which lie 
in the Pacific Ocean form a sixth great division, 
called Polynesia. 

Australasia and Polynesia are sometimes included 
under one name, Ooeanioa. 

The countries which lie near the eqttator'are very 
warm, and are said to be in the Tobbid Zone, or 
Hot Belt ; those which lie near the poles are very 
cold, a great part of them being always covered with 
snow, and are said to be within the Polar Oirdes ; 
those which lie between the Polar Circles and the 
Torrid Zone are neither very hot nor very cold, and 
are said to be in the Nobth Tbmpbbatb Zone if they 
lie north of the equator, and in the South Teu« 
neBATE Zone if they are south of the equator. 



What fizof the length of the jear ? What of a day t 

What is the orbit of the earth ? What is the azii of the 
earth? 

How does the earth turn round on its aiis? 

What are North, South, East, and West called ? Whj? 

What is a hemisphere ? 

How is the globe diyided into eastern and western hemi- 
■pheres ? 

How into northern and southern ? 

In which hemisphere do you lire ? 

In which hemisphere is the New World ? 

What is a degree ? a meridian ? latitude ? longitude ? 

In what direction are the meridians drawn in a map P In 
what direction the parallels of latitude ? 

How is the Old World divided ? 

How is the New World divided ? 

What is the meaning of Australasia f 

What is Polynesia? 

How are the points of the compass generally distinguished 
in maps? 

Which is the hottest portion of the world? Which are 
eoldest portions ? 

What is the Hot Bdt of the world called ? 

In which sone do you live ? 

[This chapter should be illustrated by a globe, by a map of 
the world, aj^d maps of the four quarters.] 



OHAPTEB IV. 

1BT7B0PE. 



EiTBOFB, the first division of the earth, is the smallest 
of the quarters, but the most important, because its 
inhabitants are, as a whole, the most civilized and 
eoltivated. 

It ia bounded on the north by the Northern Ooear 
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on the south by the Mediterranean Sea, the Black 
Sea, and Mount Caucasus, on the east by the Ural 
Mountains, the Eiver Ural, and the Caspian Sea, 
and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The most northern point of the continent of 
Europe is Nord KtUl, in Lapland, the most southern 
is Cape Tari'fa, in Spain, and the most western 
Cape Eoca, in Portugal. 

The principal islands of Europe are— Great 
Britain, Ireland, the small islands near them, 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and the Azores, all of 
which are in the Atlantic Ocean. The Lofo'den 
Islands, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla in the 
Arctic Ocean ; Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, Candia, 
the Balearic Isles (Majorca, Minorca, and IviQa) 
the Ionian Islands (Corfu, Zante, Oephalonia, &c.), 
Malta, the Greek islands of the Archipelago, and 
many other small ones in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The principal chains of mountains on the Conti- 
nent of Europe are — the Alps, the Jura MonntainB, 
the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, the Sierra Nevada, 
the Apennines, Scandinavian Monnteiiis, the 
Ural Mountains, and the Caucasus Mountains. 

The chief table-lands of the Continent are those 
of central Europe, of which Bavaria forms the 
highest portion ; Spain, Southern Norway, Tran- 
sylvania ; Turkey and Greece j Finland ; and part of 
eastern France. 

The chief rivers of Europe are — ^the Volga, rising 
in the Valdai Hills, and running into the Caspian 
Sea; 
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The Danube, rising in the Black Forest Moon- 
tains, and running into the Black Sea ; 

The Blline, rising in the Alps, and running into 
the North Sea ; 

The Bhone, rising in the Alps and running into 
the Mediterranean Sea ; 

The Elbe, rising in the Qiants Mountains, in 
Bohemia, and running into the North Sea ; 

The Vistolai rising in the Oarpathian Mountains, 
and running into the Baltic Sea ; 

The Dneister, rising in the Carpathians ; and the 
Dnieper rising in a swampy forest south of the 
Valdai Hills ; both of which run into the Black Sea ; 

The Don, rising in a small lake in the middle of 
Bussia, and running into the Sea of Azov. 

The south of Europe is generally mountainous. 
The north-east part, including the north of Germany 
and the whole of Bussia in Europe, is one great 
plain, with nothing higher upon it than low hills. 

The chief Lakes of Europe are — ^Lake Ladoga 
and Lake Oj^ega, in Bussia, which are the largest ; 
and the numerous lakes of Switzerland, Italy, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

The Northern Countries of Europe are Rnssia, the 
Kingdom of Sweden and Norway, and the King- 
dom of Denmark ; 

The Western Countries are Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal ; 

The Southern Countries are Italy, Turkey, and 

Qreece ; 

The Central Countries are Austria, Prussia, the 
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German States, Switzerland, Holland, and Bel* 
ginm. 

Europe contains above tliree millions of square 
miles, and aboufc two hundred and ninety millions of 
inhabitants. 



Why is Europe the most important quarter of the world ? 

How is Europe bounded on the north ? on the south ? on 
the east ? on the west ? 

Which are the north, south, and west points of the Conti- 
nent of Europe ? 

Which are the chief European islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean ? in the Arctic Ocean ? in the Mediterranean Sea ? 

Point out on a map the great mountain ranges of Europe. 

Where is the source of the Volga, and into what sea does 
it run ? of the Danube ? the Bhine ? the Khone ? the Elbe ? 
the Vistula ? the Dneister ? the Don ? 

Trace out the great riyers of Europe on the map, and 
notice the great towns on their banks. 

Which is the mountainous part of Europe ? 

Where is the great tract of nearly level ground ? 

Where are the chief lakes of Europe, and which are the 
largest ? 

Which are the northern countries of Europe ? the western ? 
the southern ? the central ? Point out eaA country on 
the map, and state the direction in which each stands as 
regards England. 

What is the extent of Europe ? 

What is the total population ? 



GHAPTEE V. 

A Kingdom is a state governed by a King or 
Queen. 

An AbsoltLte Monarchy is a state in which the 
Sovereign rules by his own wiU. 
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A Limited Monarchy is a state in wlucli the 
Sovereign rules according to a Constitution ; that is, 
his power is defined or limited by laws that are 
handed down from age to age, and the nobles, or 
people, or both, take part in the govemment. 

A Bepnblic is a state in which the government is 
carried on entirely by men chosen by the people, or 
by a portion of the people, under a President. 

An Empire is a collection of several states, or 
subordinate governments, under one supreme head, 
generally called an Emperor. 

A Colony or Foreign Possession is a settlement 
of people in a distant land, under the govemment of 
the mother country, often having a subject native 
population. 

A Dependency is a state under the protection of 
another. 

Most of the states of Europe are Limited Mon- 
archies, and several, hitherto absolute, have lately 
become limited. 

There are thirteen Kingdoms in Europe : — Bri- 
tain, Prussia, Sweden and Norway (forming one 
kingdom), Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, Bava- 
ria, Denmark, Wiirtemburg, Saxony, Qreeoe, and 
Spain. 

There are fonr Bepublios : — Switzerland, An- 
dorra (in the Pyrenees), San Marino (in Italy) and 
France. 

There are six Monarchies called Grand Dnchies: 
—Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Baxe-Weimar. 
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There are fifteen Duchies and Principalities, 
govemed by Dukes and Princes, twelve in Germany 
and three in Turkey. 

There are three Free Towns : — Hamburg, Bre- 
men, Lubeck, which are sometimes called Hanse 
Towns. 

There are Four Empires : — (Germany, Bossia, 
Austria, and Turkey. The Emperor of Germany is 
called Kaiser; of Bussia, Czcu*; of Austria, Kaiser; 
and of Turkey, Sultan. 

Britain, France, Bussia, Austria, 'and Germany 
are called " The Five Great Powers." 

The Christian religion prevails in Europe, except 
among the Turks, who are Mahometans. The prin- 
cipal Ohurches are the English or Anglican, the 
Boman, and the Greek. 



What is a kingdom ? What is an absolute monarchy ? 
What is a limited monarchy ? 
What is a repuUio ? What is an empire ? 
What is a colony ? What is a dependency ? 
What form of government prevails most in Earope f 
Name the kingdoms of Europe. Name the republics. 
Name the free towns. Name the empires. 
What are the "Five Great Powers?" 
What religion prevails in Europe ? 
What other religion is there, and who profess it? 
Name the principal Christian Churches, 
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OHAPTEB VL 

THB BBITISH EMPIRB. 

The dominions ruled over by the Sovereign of Qreat 
Britain include the British Isles, many other islands 
in various parts of the world, and colonies and de- 
pendencdes in Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 
These dominions are called the Biitish Empire. The 
reigning Sovereign is styled King or Queen of Eng- 
land, or of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
further title in State papers of Emperor or Empress 
of India. 

The two islands of Qreat Britain and Ireland form 
the United Kingdom. Their population, together 
with that of the other islands in the British Seas, 
amounted in 1871 to 31,817,108. 

The government of the United Kingdom consists 
of the hereditary Sovereign (that is, the King or 
Queen) ; the House of Lords, which consists of here- 
ditary Peers and of Bishops; and the House of 
Commons, the members of which are elected by the 
people. No law can be made without the agree- 
ment of these three powers. 

Great Britain, consisting of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, is the largest island in Europe. It is 
600 miles long, from Dunnet Head in Scotland to 
the Land's End in Oomwall ; and it is 820 miles 
broad, from Land's End to the North Foreland in 
Kent. 

The most northern point is Dnnnet Head; the 
most eastern point, Lowestoft Ness; the most 
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southern pointy the Lizard ; and the most western, 
AirdnannTirohaii Point in Scotland. 

Scotland is often called North Britain; it was 
formerly called Caledonia. Hihemia and Erin are 
old names for Ireland. 



England. 



England is separated from Scotland by the Solway 
Firth and the Oheyiot Hills. The north-western por- 
tion of England and the whole of Wales are moun- 
tainous. The southern portion is hiUy. The central 
and eastern parts of England are the flattest of the 
whole island. 

The chief mountains in England are the Pennine 
Chain and the Cumberland Group ; and the chief 
range of hills are the CotswoldB, the York tfoors, 
the Chiltem Hills, the North Downs, the South 
Downs, the Malvern Hills, the Mendip Hills, and 
the Hills of Dorsetshire, Cornwall, and Devon- 
shire. The highest mountain in England is Scaw 
Fell, in Cumberland, which is more th A 3,000 feet 
high. Other notable Peaks are Helvellyn, Skid- 
daw, and Saddleback, in the Cumberland group ; 
Cross Fell, Whemside, Ii^leborough, Penygant, 
and Pendle Hill, in the Pennine Chain ; the Peak, 
in Derbyshire; Inkpen Beacon, in Hampshire, the 
highest chalk hill in England; Hereford Beacon, 
Dnnkery Beacon, in the Exmoor ; Bipon Tor, in 
Devonshire ; Brown Willy, in Cornwall ; and the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire. 
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The chief plains are the Plain of Tork, east of 
the Pennine Ohain, the Central Plain in the middle 
of England, the Cheshire Plain, and Salisbory 
Plain. 

The chief rivers of England are the Thames, 
rising in the Ootswolds, wifch its affluents the Cher' 
well, Thame, Colne, and Lea on the left bank, and 
the Kennet, Wey, Mole, Darent, and Medway on the 
right bank ; the SevenLi rising in the Welsh moun- 
tains, with its affluents the Stour and Warmck 
Avon on the left bank, and the Teme, Wye, Monnovu, 
and Uak on the right bank; the Hnmber, formed 
by the junction of the OusE and the Trent. The 
OxjSE is formed by the Swale and Ure^ and receives 
the Nidd, Wharf e, Aire, Calder, and Don on the 
right bank, all rising in the Pennine Chain, and the 
Derwent on the left bank. The Trent rises in the 
Staffordshire Moorlands, and receives the Dove and 
the Derwent on its left bank, and the Tame and the 
Stour on its right bank. The rivers next in impor- 
tance are the Eden, the Tyne, the Wear, the Tees, 
the Withanf, the Welland, the Nen, the Great 
Quae, the South Avon, the Exe, the Bristol Avon, 
the Dee, the Mersey, and the Kibble. 

The islands which belong to England and Wales 
are Holy Island, Coquet Island, the Isle of 
Wight, the Scilly Isles, Lnndy Isle, Anglesey, 
the Isle of Man, and Walney Isle, besides the 
Channel Isles, Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, Sark, and 
Harm and Jethou, near the coast of France. Thanet, 
in Kent ; Portland, in Dorsetshire ; Athelney, ir 
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Somersetsliire ; and the Isle of Ely, in Oambridge- 
shire, though called islands are not such in reality. 

The chief lakes are in the Oomberland Group. 
The most famous of them are Windermere, THles- 
water, and Derwentwater. 

England and Wales are very rich in useful mine- 
rals. Coal is found in gre^t quantity in the northern 
and west midland counties of England, and in north 
and south Wales. There are fourteen coal-pro- 
ducing districts, or coal fields, the most extensive 
being the Leeds and Nottingham coal-field (York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire), the South 
Wales coal-field, the Newcastle coal-field (North- 
umberland and Durham), and the South Lancashire 
coal-field (Lancashire and Cheshire). Iron ore is 
more or less abundant in all the coal districts. 
Copper is found in Cornwall, Devonshire, Anglesey, 
Cumberland, and Sfcaffordshire. Lead and Zinc 
occur chiefly in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Wales, Devonshire, and the Isle of Man. 
Tin is found in Cornwall and Devonshire, chiefly 
the former. Salt and Gypsum are fomid chiefly in 
Cheshire and Worcestershire. SlatQ is found chiefly 
in Wales and Cumberland ; and building Stone and 
Brick earth in most counties. 



Which are the dominions of the Queen of Great Britain ? 
What are they generally called ? 
What forms the United Kingdom ? 
Of what three powers does the government consist? 
Who makes the laws ? 
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What is the extreme length of the Uand of Great Britain f 

What is the breadth? Name the extreme points. Into 
what parts is the Island of Great Britain divided ? 

What parts of England are mountainous ? 

Which hilly ? Which most level ? 

Name the chief groups of mountains. Of hills. 

Name the most notable peaks. Name the chief rirers. 
The islands. 

What places are called islands which are not so in reality ? 

Name the three most famous lakes in England. 

Where is coal found ? Iron ? Tin ? 

What are the other mineral productions of England and 
Wales? 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ENGLAND— contmuecL 



The whole of the United Kingdom is divided into 
counties for the administration of the laws. The 
counties of England and Wales are arranged into 
eight circuits for the judges, who travel over each 
circuit twic% or in some cases thrice, a year. 

A CoTUlty Town is the town in which the assizes 
are held, and other public business of the county 
transacted. The assizes are the sittings of the court 
held by the judges in their circuits for the trial of 
criminals and of civil law suits. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have each three assize towns, and in some 
counties the assizes are held for convenience al- 
ternately at different towns. 

A Corporate Town, or Borough, is a town thp^ 
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has the power, by a charter from the Sovereign, to 
hold its own Court (the meetings of which are called 
petty Sessions), or which sends members to the House 
of Commons. A borough may be municipal or 
parliamentary, or both. 

A City is a corporate town containing a Cathedral, 
that is, a large church in which there is a bishop's 
throne, generally called his see or seat. Many cities 
are also county towns. 

A Market Town is a town where a market is 
held once or of tener in a week. 

A Village is a small town where no market is 
held. A Hamlet is smaller than a village. 

London is the capital of the British Empire. It 
contains about 3,265,000 inhabitants, and is sup- 
posed to be the largest city in the world. 

There are eighteen towns in England, each contain- 
ing more than 100,000 inhabitants (census 1871) :^ 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Greenwich (parliamentary 
borough), Wolverhampton, Bradford, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Newcastle, Hull, Wednesbnry, Oldham, 
Portsmouth, Sunderland and Brighton; twenty 
containing more than 50,000, and less than 100,000 
— ^Leicester, Bolton, Nottingham, Preston, Black- 
bum, Dudley, Norwich, Hnddersfield, Chroydon, 
Pljrmouih, Birkenhead, Halifax, Devonport, 
Sochdale, Derby, Dewsbnry, Southampton, Bath, 
Stockport, and York ; thirty containing more than 
80,000 and less than 50,000 ; thirty containing more 
than 20,000, and less than 30^000. 
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There are six great trading seapports : London, 
Liverpool, BriBtol, Hnll, Newoastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Southampton. The chief seapports for the 
nayy are Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham. 
The Cinque Ports were originally five sea-ports, 
which were appointed, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, as stations for a fleet to defend the south 
and east coast of England against the Danish pirates, 
Tiz., Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, and Somney, in 
Kent, and Hastings in Sussex ; to these Bye and 
Winohelsea, in Sussex, have since heen added. 
Deal has been annexed to the Cinque Ports as a 
member of Sandwich, and Pevensey and Seaford as 
members of Hastings. 

Some of the most important manu£aeturing 
towns are — Manchester, famous for cotton goods ; 
Leeds, for woollen goods; Birmingham, for iron 
and brass ware ; Sheffield, for cutlery ; Notting- 
ham, for cotton hosiery and lace ; Leicester, fox 
woollen hosiery ; Stoke-on-Trent, for earthenware ; 
Derby and Macclesfield, for silk goods ; Coventry, 
for dlk ribbons and watches; Northampton, fox 
shoes. That part of England lying on the north- 
western side of a line drawn from Stockton, through 
York, Nottingham, and Oxford, to Exmouth, in 
Devon, includes the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts; the part of England lying on the south- 
eastern side of the line is chiefly agriculturaL 

England and Wales are divided into twenty-eight 
Bishoprics, which are included in two Prorinces 
under Archbishops. The Ftovince of Oanterbur»- 
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inoludes, in England, the sees of Ganterbtuy, 
London, Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, Bochester, Here« 
ford, Worcester, Salisbury, Exeter, Ohicliester, Nor- 
wich, Oxford, Peterborough, Lichfield, Bath and 
Wells (united) ; Gloucester and Bristol (united) ; 
and in Wales, Bangor, St. Asaph's, St. David's, and 
Llandaff. The Province of York contains the seven', 
sees of York, Durham, Oarlisle, Chester, Bipon, * 
Manchester, and Sodor and Man, the last including 
only the Isle of Man. 

There are what are called Suffragan Bishops of 
Dover and Nottingham, and two Assistant Bishops 
in the see of Lichfield. 

The population of England alone is 21,500,000 
(in 1871). 



OHAPTEE Vm. 

OOUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

NortlveiTi Circuit, 



NoRTHVinsiBLAin) (population 388,959), a mining county; 
produces coal and lead ; H'ewcastle^ (128,160) ; has 
extenBive manufactures of glass and chemicals. North 
Shields with T^nemouth (38,960), on the riyer Tyne, sea- 
ports for exporting ooal. Alnwick, formerly the county 
town. Berwick-on-Tweed, which ranks as a county bj 

• The county towns are printed in thteV letters* 

The largest town in each county, when not the county town, 
is printed in small capitals. The towns of which the popu- 
lation if not giren, haye less than 20,000 inhabitants. 
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itaelf, it now induded within Northumberland. Thii 
county inoludefl several portioni of what formerly be- 
longed to Durham, which were added to Northumberland 
in 1844. 

Durham (685,045), a mining county ; produces coal, lead, 
and zinc. Till 1844, a part of the county lay to the 
north of Northumberland. Oorhani^ a city (14,833), 
with a email uniTereity. SuNDsaLAiCD, including Bishop 
Wearmouth and Monk Wearmouth on the riyer Wear, 
sea-port for coal, and noted for ship-building (104,490). 
Siookton-on-Tees, a port for coal (37,467). South Shields 
(44,722). Gateshead 148,592). DarUngton (27,730). 

Cumberland (220,245), famous for its mountains and lakes ; 
produces coal, iron, copper, lead, graphite, slate, &c. Car- 
lisle (31,074), a city. Whiteharen, a sea-port for coal. 

Westmoreland (65,005), a mountainous county. Apple- 
by. Kendal. 

I/ANCASHiRB (2,818,904), a manufacturing county; produces 
coal. The most populous county, it has three assise towns. 
Mianenflter ; Manchebteb, whieh ranks next to London 
in population, containing with Salford 508,648 inhabi- 
tants ; it is the chief seat of the cotton manufacture and is 
yery wealthy. Liverpool (493,346), on the riyer Mersey, 
is the second sea-port in the empire, ranking next to Lon- 
don. Lancaster is the assize town for the *' Northern 
Division,"^ Manchester for the " Salford Division," and 
Liverpool for the ** West Derby Division." Other towns 
are Oldham (113,092), Bolton (92,655), Preston (85,428), 
Shickbum (82,926), Rochdale (63,473), Burnley (44,107), 
Bury (41,517), Wigan (39,160), Ashton-under-Lyne 
(33,925), Warrington (33,053), St Helenas (42,240),'aU 
more or less connected with the cotton trade. There are 
also very extensive manufactures of chemicals and glass at 
8t. JHelen*0. 



CnssniRE (561,131)» a manufacturing county, especially in j 

the east, produces coal, also salt in the valley of the riv<^'' 
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Weayer, and is famous for its cheese. Cbester^ a titj 
(38,813). BxsKSNHEAD (G5,910), a rising sea-port on the 
riyer Mersej, opposite Liyerpool. Stockport (53,001)9 
noted for cotton goods and hats ; Macclesfield (35,571), 
for silk goods; Staleyhridge (35,128), for cotton goods. 
This county is included in the North Wales and Chester 
circuit for the spring and summer assizes, and in the 
South Wales and Chester circuit for the winter assizes. 



Midland Circuit 

7oRKSHiRB (2,436,113), the largest county in England. It 
is divided into three parts called Bidinffs, with a small 
district called the Jinstey, which surrounds ITorkj the 
capital of the whole county, a city, the see of an arch- 
bishop. The West Biding is yery populous (1,831,223), and 
famous for its manufactures. Its chief towns are Lebds 
(259,201), the assize town for the West Biding, noted for 
its woollen manufactures ; Sheffield (239,947), for cutlery 
and plated goods ; Bradford (145,827). for mixed woollen 
goods ; Hudderefield (74,358), for fancy woollen goods ; 
Halifax (65,124), for carpets ; Wakefield (28,079), has an 
important corn-market ; Dewsbary (54,943), for heayy 
woollen goods, shoddy, &c. Bamsley (23,021); Batley 
(20,868) ; Goole, a flourishing sea-port on the Ouse. Bipon 
is a city. The East Bidiko (269,505). York, the assize 
town for East and North Bidings ; Hull, or Kingston-on- 
Hull (123,111), a large sea-port with extensive ship-build- 
ing trade ; Filey, Flamborough, Driffield, Beverley, Horn- 
sea. North Biding, thinly peopled (335,385). Middles- 
borough, on the river Tees, iu a district called Cleveland, 
is a town of rapid growth, the centre of an important iron 
trade (46,643), Whitby, Bridlington, Bichmond, Scar- 
borough (24,244), Northallerton. 

Yorkshire was formerly in the northern circuit. 

LrNCOLNSHiRB (436,163), an agricultural county, very flat, 
especially in the south part called Holland which is 
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noted for its goose-quillB and feathers. Ijincolny a city 
(26,762). Boston, famous for its beautiful ohuroh tower ; 
Ghnmsbj, a sea-port (26,496); Grantham, Barton-on- 
Humber. 

NomRGHAMSBiRB (319,966). Wottlncham (86,608), 
noted for its lace and stocking trade. Newark, famous 
in English history. Worksop. Bast Betford, an im- 
portant railway junction (49,095, including many neigh- 
bouring villages). 

Dbbbtbhiiui (380,538), a hilly and beautiful county, produces 
marble, lead, and zinc Oerby (61,368), noted for its 
silk trade. Chesterfield. Matlock and Buxton, both noted 
for their mineral springs and hydropathic establishments. 

Warwickshibb (633,902), a manufacturing county. "Waiv 

BiBMiiiGHAM (343,696), partly in Worcestershire, noted for 
its manufactures in iron, brass, jewelleiy, &c. Coven- 
try (41,350), a city associated witii Lichfield, noted fur 
silk, ribboh, and watches. Leamington, noted for its 
mineral springs (22,730). Famworth. Stratford-on> 
Avon, birthplace of Shakespeare. Bugby, famous for its 
High Sohool. 



Oaford Circuity 

SHROPSHiaB (248,064), produces co^l and iron. Shrews- 
Iniry (23,300). Wenlock, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, Os- 
westry, Coalbrookdale, and Madeby are noted for their 
iron trade. 

STiunroRDBBiKi, a manufacturing and mining county (857,333), 
produces abundance of coal and iron, and is famous for its 
manufacture of iron and earthenware. StoflTordf an 
important railway junction. Wolvbrhaxpton (163,406), 
noted for heavy iron goods. Lichfield, a city. Wednes- 
bury (116,768), Walsall (49,023), both in the iron trade. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. Stoke-on-Trent (130,507). in- 
eluding Hanley, Burslem, &c., called the Potteries because 
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the J are the seat of the pottery manufacture; theyhaTB 
also an extenuye iron and coal trade. The day used here 
is brought from DoTonshire and Cornwall. The finest is 
called Sadin, Burton-on-Trent (26,358) has extensive 
breweries, which export ale to all parts of the world. 
Herefordshirb (125,364), an agricultural county, noted for 
apples, cider, and perry. Merefordf a city. Boss, 
Leominster. 

WoRCBSTBBSHiRB (338,848) produces coal, iron, and salt. 
Worcester* a city famous for gloyes, needles, and 
chinaware (41,486). 

Dudley, noted for its iron trade (82,247) ; Kidderminster, 
for manufacture of carpets; Droitwich, for salt works; 
Malyem, for its beauty and mineral waters ; Bedditch, for 
needles ; Bewdley, Browngroye, and Stourbridge (24,968), 
for iron. 

MoNMOUTHBHiRi (195,391), a mining county, produces coal 
and iron. IHoililiOlltbj a small town, forms, with 
neighbouring places, the Monmouth Burghs (38,658); 
Newport (26,957), Chepstow, Pontypool (25,285), Aber- 
gavenny. 

G-LOucESTERSHiRB (534,320), an agricultural and mining 
county. Crloncester (31,804), a city, under the same 
bishop as Bristol, a city (182,524), one of the great sea- 
ports of England, on river Avon. Cheltenham (44,519), 
noted for mineral waters. Stroud (38,60^, has woollen 
manufactures. Clifton, a suburb of Bristol. Tewkesbury, 
the scene of a battle in 1471. Berkeley. 

Oxfordshire (177,956) ; Oxfbrd* a city famous for its 
great university (34,514) ; Banbury ; Witney, once noted 
for its blankets ; Woodstock; Henley. 
Berkshire, an agricultural county, famous for a breed of 
pigs. ReaiUlli^ (32,313); Windsor, famous for its 
splendid Boyal castle and parks ; Abingdon, Newbury 
Maidenhead, Wantage (the birthplace of King Alfred). 
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Norfolk Circuit, 

BucKiNGHAicsHiu (175,870), an agricultural oounty, famous 
for its beeob timber and for its butter, much of vrbioh is 
sent to the London market. Aylesbury (28,760). 
Buckingham, formerly the county town. Harlow. Wy- 
combe. Eton, where there is a famous college. 

BsDFOROBHiRE (146,256), an agricultural county, famous foi 
butter. Bedfbrdj famous for the manufacture ef 
agricultural implements and lace. Luton. Dunstable, 
noted for straw plait making. Leigbton Buzzard. 

HuNTiHGDOHSiiiBB (63,363), ouc of the two English counties 
whose population decreased from 1861 to 1871. Uant- 
Inf don* St. lyes, has large cattle markets. 

Cavbridoeshiiub (186,363), an agricultural county, very flat. 
Camblidipe, famous for its great uniyersity (34,029). 
Ely, a city. Newmarket, famous for horse-racing. 

Norfolk (438,511), an agricultural county, flat, famous for 
corn, sheep, and turkeys. IVorwich, a city famous for 
the manufacture of stuffs and bombasin ; the largest manu' 
facturing town in the east of England (80,390) ; Great 
Yarmouth, famous for herrings, a famous summer resort 
for sea bathing (41,792). King's Lynn, noted for poultry. 
Sandringham, a residence of the Prince of Wales. 

Suffolk (348,479), a great corn-producing county. Ips- 
IVichj noted for manufacture of agricultural implements 
(43,163). Bury St. Edmund's, an assize town alternately 
with Ipswich. Lowestoft, the most eastern point of 
England, and a noted watering place. 

BuTLANDSHiEB, formerly belonged to Midland Circuit 
(22,070), the smallest English county. Oakliaiii« 
TJppingham, the scene of a battle. 

Lbicxstbbbhiri (268,764), formerly belonged to Midland 
Oirooit. IJeicester (95,084), famous for its hosiery 
trade. Loughborough, Market Harborough, Melton 
Mowbray, fomous for the fox-hunting in its neigh- 
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bourliood. Bosworth, a famous battle-field (a.d. 1485). 
Ashby-de-U-Zouoh, in a ooal district. 
NoRTHAMPTOKBHiRB (243396), formerly in Midland Cireuit 
Morthampton (44,871)» noted for manufacture of 
shoes. Peterborough, a city ; an important railway junc- 
tion. Wellingborough, Kettering, Naseby, a famous 
battle-field (a.d. 1645). 

M1DDLB8IZ, except Butland the tmallest English county, but 
next to Lancashire the most populous. Being the seat of 
the supreme law courts, it is not included in any of the 
circuits. London, the capital of the British empire, is the 
most populous and the richest city and the largest sea-port 
in the world. It stands near the mouth of the river 
Thames. It includes the cities of IiOndon (74,974), and 
Westminster (248,166), with the boroughs of Mary- 
lebone (509,826); Finsbury (441,321); *Tower Hamlets 
(391,568) ; Hackney (362,427) : and Chelsea (257,390) on 
the north side of the Thames, and the boroughs of South- 
wark (207,358), and Lambeth (533,345), on the south side 
of the Thames, in the county of Surrey. There are be- 
sides numerous outlying districts not included in any of 
these divisions. The borough of G-reenwich (167,632), in 
Eent» is in some respects a part of London. London con- 
tains a university. The whole of London is often called 
the Metropolis. London proper is called *f The City." It 
contains St. Paul's Cathedral, the Bank of England, Gtiild- 
hall, the Mansion House, the General Post Office, the Boyal 
Exchange, a large number of churches, and magnifioent 
warehouses. It is small in extent, and has a decreasing 
population, except in the day-time^ when it is crowded 
with persons whose business leads them there, The popu- 
lation of the whole of the metropolis was in 1871 3,265,000, 
taking the London School Board district, which includes 
Greenwich. Westminster contains the Boyal Palaces, the 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, the Nati<»al 
Gallery, &c. 
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Bomn CircwU, 

HiKTroiDBHiss (192,725), an agricultural eountj, noted for 
malt. Hertfbrdj Hitohin, and Ware, all noted for 
their trade in malt. St. Albans, noted for its fine abbey. 
Tring has oonriderable manufactures of silk goods. 

Essxx (466,427), an agricultural county, produces much 
com. Cbelmslbrd* 

CoLCHKSTBR (26,361), Wcst Ham (44,668), is a suburb of 
London; Harwich, a station for Dutch packets. Rom- 
ford has extensiye breweries. Saffron Walden. 

SuKKKT (1,090,270), contains Southwark (207,358), and 
Lambeth (533,345), which form part of London. CrOlld- 
fordj Kingston and Croydon (71,815), are all assize 
towns. Richmond, famous for its beautiful scenery. 
Beigate, Epsom, famous for its horse-racing. Dorking. 

EfiTT (847,507), an agricultural county, famous for hops. 
Maidstone (26,239). Grebkwich (parliamentary borough, 
(167,632, eee London), Canterbury (20,961), a city, the See 
of an archbishop. Dover, on the coast, nearest sea-port 
to France (28,270), has a suffragan bishop, assistant to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Rochester, a city. Chatham 
(44,135), Woolwich* and Sheemess, have royal arsenals 
and dockyards. Deptford, part of Greenwich borough. 
Kargate and Ramsgate, noted sea-bathing places; Tun- 
bridge Wells, for mineral waters. Fayersham, for gun- 
powder manufacture. Hythe, Sandwich, Deal, and Folke- 
stone, small sea-ports. 

Sussex (417,407), an agricultural county, famous for South- 
Down sheep. liewes^ the scene of a famous battle 
(A.D. 1264). Chichester, a city. Brighton (103,760), 
Hastings, Worthing, and Eastbourne, noted for seabath- 
ing. Shoreham a small sea-port. Horsham. 

Western Circuit. 

Hampbhirb (543,847), contains the New Forest, the finest 
forest in England. Winchester, a city, has a famous 
Public School. Portsmouth, the largest naval seapor*^ 
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in England (112,954, witih suburbs). Soutbampton 
(54,057), an important sea-port and packet statioa for 
America and tbe Mediterranean. Ljmingten has im- 
portant sea-salt works. Cbristohurcb, AndoTer, Alder- 
sbot, has a famous military camp. Alton, Peterafield. 
GTbe IsLiB OF Wight (66,165) belongs to Hampshire. 
IVewportj near which is Carisbrook Castle, where 
'Charles I. was confined. Byde, Cowes, Yentnor, noted 
for sea-bathing. Osborne, a royal residence near Cpwes. 

WiLTSHiRB (257,202) contains Salisbury Plain, noted for 
sheep ; also for its Bruidical remains — Stonehenge. 
ISalisbary^ a city, cathedral spire for its great height. 
Devizes, also an assize town. Wilton, once famous for 
carpets; Warminster, Trowbridge, and Bradford, for 
woollen cloth. Cricklade, including Swindon, &c. (43,552). 
Marlborough, famous for its college. 

DoRSETSHiiiB (195,544), an agricultural county noted for its 
pasture, particularly in the Yale of Blackmore ; produces 
the Portland and Purbeck building stone and potter's 
clay. Oorehester. Weymouth noted for sea-bathing. 
Poole, a sea-port, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Lyme Begis. 

Somersetshire (463,413). TanntOn. Bath (53,714), a 
city noted for mineral waters. Wells, a city, associated 
with Bath. Yeovil, Weston-super-Mare. Glastonbury, 
Frome, once noted for cloth. Bridgewater. 

Detonshirb (600,814), an agricultural and mining county, 
famous for apples; produces - copper, lead, and potter's 
clay. "Exeter a a city. Plymouth (69,414) and Deron- 
port (64,684), which are almost one town and form the 
second great naval sea port next to Portsmouth. Tiver- 
ton, Exmouth, Dartmouth. Torquay (28,311), a noted 
eea-bathing place. Barnstaple and Bideford, small sea- 
ports. 

Cornwall (362,098), one of the two English counties which 
have decreased in population from 1861 to 1871, a mining 
county, produces copper, tin, lead, and the finest porce- 
lain clay called Kaolin. Cornwall also sends immense 
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quantities of regetablee to the London market. Bod- 
niln, Falmouth, a sea-port of importance (with Fenrjn 
16,819). Truro, Penzance, Launceston, Liskeard. 



What is a circuit ? How manj circuits are there ? What 
sort of county is Korthumberland ? What does it produce? 
Which is the county town ? Which is the largest town ? 
Does the county contain a eitj ? Which are the other chief 
towns ? Has the county any sea-coast ? What are its chief 
sea-ports ? What manufactures are carried on in the county ? 
What mining operations ? What agricultural produce is the 
county noted for ? 

[Bepeat questions for each oountj.J 

Name the counties of the Northern Circuit. Of the Mid- 
land. Of the Norfolk. Of the Western. Of the Home. 
Of the Oxford. 

What county is not included in any circuit? 

Name the chief parts of the metropolis. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WALES. 



WaIiES is often called the Pbinoipalitt of Wales. 
It was united to England in the reign of Edward 
the First. Nearly the whole country is mountainous. 
The most famous peaks are Snowdon, which is 
3570 feet in height, Cader IdriSy Plynlimmoiiy 
Arran Towddy, Pennymawr, and Brecknock 
Beacon. Goal and iron are found in both north 
and south, especially tlie latter. Slate, lead, and 
some other metals are found in the north. Coppe* 
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is found in Anglesey. The chief rivers of Wales are 
the Sevem in its early part, the Wye and Usk, and 
which flow into the mouth of the Severn ; the TaS^ 
the Fawe, and the Towey, which flow into the 
Bristol Channel ; the Teify into Cardigan Bay ; the 
Conway and the Clwyd into the Irish Sea. The 
early part of the Dee is also in Wales. The popula- 
tion of Wales in 1871 was 1,216,420. 

Wales is divided into twelve counties, included in 
the North Wales circuit and the South Wales circuit. 
Chester is associated with both circuits. 



^VM Wales Circuit. 

Ani^Iesey (50,919), an island producing copper and 
other metals, joined to Gaemanronshire by the famous 
Menai Bridge and the tubular railway bridge. tteail« 
marUl* Holyhead is on a very sinall island of the 
same name, joined to Anglesey by a bridge. It is a noted 
packet station for Ireland. 

CAiRNARVONSBiai (106,122), the most noted county for slate. 
CAemarrOllj in vhose castle Edward II. was bom. 
Bangor, a city. Ck>nway. Llandudno, a sea-bathing place. 

DsvBioasniRB (104,266). Henblfrll has the ruins of a fine 
castle. Buthin; the assizes are held here. Wrbzhak, 
Buabon ; ooal mines and stone quarries. Abergele. 

Fliiitshirb (76,245), produces coal, iron, and lead. BKold* 
St. Asaph, a cathedral village. Bhyl, a sea-bathing place. 
Holywell, Flint. 

Mkhionkthbhirb (47,369). Dolselljr, and Bala» both 
assise towns. Bala Lake, the source of the river Dee. 

MovTGoxiBBTSHiRB (67,789). Montgomery* Wilsh- 
rooL and Kewtown, are both assize towns. 
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South Wales Cireuit. 

FEifBROKvsniRB (91,936). Pembroke, a naral dock- 
jard. Hayerfordwest is the assise town. St. David's, a 
cathedral Tillage. Milford. Tenbj, a marine watering 
place. 
Cabdigansiiibs (73,488). Cardlfpan* Lampeter, where 
is St. David'e College. Abbrtstwith, a place noted for 
sea-bathing. 
Cabrmabthbnshibb (116,944). Caermartheii. Llanellj. 
Breckkockshibb (59,904). Brecon* Builth. 
Glahoboabbhibb (396,010), produces vast quantities of ooal 
and iron. CardiflT (39,675), and Swansea (51,720), are 
both assise towns. Uandaff, a cathedral Tillage. Mbb- 
THTB Ttdtil, noted for its iron works (96,891) ; Swansea, 
an important sea-port, and Cardiff, are the three largest 
towns in Wales. Neath. AberaTon. 
For Parliamentary representation, many of the boroughs 
are grouped, yiz. : Cardiff Burghs (60,223), Cardigan 
Burghs (14,902), Caermarthen Bur^^hs (25,790), Caernarvon 
Burghs (27,586), Denbigh Burghs (20,223), Mint Burgha 
(22,940), Haverfordwest Burghs (9,466), Montgomery 
Burghs (18,655), Pembroke Burghs (22,140), Swansea 
Burghs (80,937). 

What kind of country is Wales ? What does it produced 
What are ita chief mountains 1 its chief rivers ? Name its 
three largest towns. How many bishops has it? What 
island forms a county. 

Thb Islb op Man is in the Irish Sea, nearly equi-distant from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, but is not connected 
with any ooimty. It has a local government consisting of 
a governor and council, and a House of Keys. It is moun- 
tainous and somewhat rich in minerals, especially lead 
and lino. Area, about 280 square miles; population, 
53,867. Towns : Douglas, Peel, Castletown, and Bamsey. 
Lazey has a water-wheel of enormous sise, for the lead 
niinee. 
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OHAPTEE X, 

SOOTLASTD. 

ScoTXiAND was an independent kingdom till tlie reign 
of James I., when it was joined to England. It 
forms the part of the Island of Great Britain wHch 
lies to the north of the Cheviot Hills. The greater 
part of it is moontainoos, like Wales, and it abounds 
Yrith lakes. There are three great groups of moun- 
tains — the Ben Here HountainSy in the north, the 
<Orampian Hountaius, in the centre, and the 
'Cheviot Hills, in the south. Two of the Gram- 
pians, Ben Nevis and Ben Mac Dhni, are the 
'highest mountains in Great Britain, being more than 
4300 feet high. Other hills in Scotland are the 
'Sidlaw Hills, the Ochills Hills, and the Gampsie 
Fells, in the central districts, and the Lammermoor 
■Hills, the Pentland Hills, the Moorfoot Hills, the 
Lowther Hills, and the Lead Hills, in the southern 
districts. The largest lakes are Loch Lomond, 
Xoch Awe, Loch Ness, and Loch Tay. The most 
populous and productive part of Scotland is the plain 
near the two great inlets of the sea called the Firths 
Clyde and Forth ; this district produces coal, iron, 
and lead. 

The chief rivers of Scotland are — the Clyde, the 
Forth, the Tay, the Tweed, the Spey, the Find- 
horn, the Doveran, the Dee, the Don, the North 
Esk, the Sonth Esk, the Nith, the Tyne, the Ayr^ 
*^'^ Sonth Dee, and the Annan. 
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The coast of Scotland abounds with deep inleti 
of the sea^ called Firths or Lochs. On the western 
side there are many islands, called the Hebrideii or 
Western Isles, which are divided into two groups, 
called Eastern and Western Hebrides, by a deep 
channel called the Minch. The chief of the Western 
Hebrides are Lewis and Uist; of the Eastern He- 
brides, Skye, Hull, lona, StafTa, Jura, Islay, 
Eu Coll Tirce, Colonsay. In the Firth of Clyde 
are Arran and Bute; North of Scotland are the 
Orkney Islands and the Shetland Islands. 

The population of Scotland, in 1871, was 
3,358,613. Most of the inhabitants are Presby- 
terians, belonging to what is called the Eirk of 
Scotland. 

There are three towns in Scotland each contain- 
ing more than 100,000 inhabitants — Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee ; two containing more than 50,000 
and less than 100,000 — Aberdeen and Greenock. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties, all 
of which, except those near the centre, are thinly- 
peopled, and contain but few towns. 

Eleven Northern Counties, 

Orknst and Shetland (62,877), comprising the two groiqw 
of islands. Hlrkwall^ on the island of Pomona. 

Caithness (39,989). WIck. 

Sutherland (23,686). Bornoch. 

Ross and Crouartt (80,909), two counties intimately con- 
nected politically as well as geographically. Utnipirall* 

Nairn (10,213). IValrn. 

Eloin or Moray (43,698). filf^hi. 
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Baitff (63,010). Banir. 
KiNCARDiNK (34,651). StonehaTen* 

The above nine counties are very thinly peopled. 
Inverness (87,480). IiiTemess^ called the capital of 

the Highlands (14,463). 
Aberdeen (244,607), noted for its granite. Aberdeen 

(88,126), with a university. Balmoral, a royal residenoe. 

Nine Middle Counties, 

Forfar (257,528). Forfar. Dundee, the third town of 
Scotland, a sea-port at the mouth of the Tay, and a linen 
and jute manufacturing town, containing 118,974 inhabi- 
tants. Montrose (144,548) ; Arbroath (19,974) ; also seaU 
of linen manufacture. 

Perth (127,744), famous for its beautiful scenery. Perth 
(25,580). Grief. Scone, once a residence of the kings of 
Scotland. , 

Fife (160,310), produces coal. Capar* Dunfermline 
(14,958). St. Andrew's, the seat of a imiversity. 

Kinross (7208). Kinross* Loch Leven ia in this 
county. 

Olackmanxan (23,742). Clackmannan. Alloa, famous 
for ale. 

Stirling (98,179), produces coal and iron. (Stirling 
(14,276), once the abode of the kings of Scotland. Fal- 
kirk, near which is the great Carron iron foundry. 

Dumbarton (58,839). Oombarton. 

Argyllshire (75,639). In¥erarjr« Campbeltowv. 
Staffa, famous for its basaltic pillars, and lona, for its yery 
ancient ruined cathedral, are two small islands belonging 
to Argyllshire. 

Bute (16,977), consisting of the Isles of Bute and Arran. 
Rothesay. 

Thirteen Southern Counties, 

Haddington, or East Lotuian (37,770). JHaddins^ton* 

Dunbar. 
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EoimiUBGH, or Mid LorniAir (328^335), produces coal and 
iron, and ii fiunout for its agriculture and its gardens. 

Sduiburgh, the capital of Scotland, is one of the most pic- 
turesque cities in the world ; it contains 196,500 inhabi- 
tants, and has a uniyersity. Leith, on the Firth of Forth, 
is the sea-port of Bdinburgh, from which it is distant 
about two miles (44,277). DaUeith, Musselburgh^ Porto- 
bello. 

LnfUTHGow, or Wsst Lothian (41,191). lilnllthipoWj 
where Edward I. of England built a palace. 

Berwick (36,474). Cirreenlaw« Dvnsk. 

BoxBUROH (53,965). JFedbnrvl^t Melrose, Kelso, all 
famous for ruined abbeys. HiwiCK. 

Selkirk (14,001). Selkirk. Galashiels 

Pkbblis (12,314). Peebles. 

Lahark (765,279), produces iron and coal, and is famous for 
the falls of the Kirer Clyde. Old Iianark«. Glas- 
gow, on Biyer Clyde, the largest town in Scotland, and 
the fourth in Great Britain, containing 477,144 inhabi- 
tants. It has a university. It is famous for its cotton 
and iron manufactures and trade, and the number of 
steam-boats which visit it up the Clyde. Airdrie (13,487) 
Hamilton (11,496). 

Benfrew (216,919), produces coal and iron. Renfrew. 
Paisley (48,257), noted for its silk, muslin, sewing-cotton, 
and shawl manufactures. 

Grebhock (57,138), and Port Glasgow (10,805), sea-ports 
on the Firth of Clyde. 

Ayr (200,745). Ayr (17,851). Kilmarwock (22,956). 
Irvine, Largs, Ardrossan. 

Dumfries (74,794). ItamlVles'^ a fine town. Annan. 

WiGTOir (38,795). WIgton. Port Patrick, nearest port 
to Ireland. 

KiRKOUBBBioHT (41,852). H Irlcendlirlclii. 



Describe the position of Scotland. What is its general 
character? Which part produces coal, iron, and lead? 
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Which are the highest mountains ? Name some of the hills. 
Which are the chief riyers? What marks the coast of 
Scotland ? Which are the great groups of isbmds. Name 
the Western Hebrides. The Bastern. What two islands 
torm a county ? 

Name in order the &yb largest towns of Scotland, 



CHAPTER XL 

UUBLAKD. 

Ireland is an island in the Atlantic Ocean, lying to 
the west of Great Britain, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Irish Sea, North Channel, and St. 
George's Channel* Its length from Mal'in Head, the 
northernmost point, to Cape Clear, its southernmost 
point, is 280 miles. Its width is 180 miles. Like 
Scotland its coast abounds with inlets of the sea. 
It contains several large rivers, which spread out in 
their courses, and form large lakes. If Ireland is 
divided into three equal parts, the northern part is 
hilly, the southern part is mountainous, and the 
central part is mostly leveL It is generally a fertile 
country, and supports many more inhabitants than 
Scotland. Its population, which, in 1841, was 
8,000,000, has since decreased. In 1871 it was 
5,402,759. 

The highest mountains are in the south-west part 
in the county of Kerry. Those called KacOilli- 
cuddy's Beekfl are 8000 feet high. Other moun- 
tains are the Camtogher Konntains, the Kotm- 
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tains of Donegalt the Konntaini of Kayo, Sliere 
Bonglity, Slieye Bloom, Oalty Kountains, Knook- 
mealdown Kountains, jKonme Kountains, Wiok- 
low Hills. 

The principal riyers are — ^the Shannon, the largest 
stream in the British Islands, which runs through 
several large lakes (Longh Allen, Longh Bee, Longh 
l^^fg) ; the Foyle ; the Bann, which rons through 
Longh Veagh, the largest British Lake ; the Boyne, 
the Liffey, the Slaney, the Bnrrow (with the 
Vore), the Snir', the Blackwater, the Lee, the 
Bandon, the Lanne, which runs through the 
beantifiil Lakes of Ejllamey ; the Koy, with Lake 
Goan ; the Erne, with Longh Erne ; the Laggan. ^ 

Besides the lakes already mentioned there are- 
Lough Gorrih and Longh Mask, of considerable- 
size, in Galway, and many smaller ones. 

Ireland contains some coal and iron. It also« 
contains vast quantities of peat, in what are called^ 
the Bogs, which is used for fueL Its most impor-- 
tant productions are bacon, butter, eggs, and Irish^. 
linen ; the latter is manufactured chiefly in the norths- 
cast part, which is the most populous. Silk goods- 
are also manufactured in Dublin and elsewhere. 
Pigs, homed cattle^ and horses, are largely exported 
to Englcmd. The western parts are very poor, and 
the inhabitants in a wretched condition. Most of 
the Irish people are Roman Catholics. 

Ireland is divided into thirty-two counties, that 
are arranged into four proyinces, which take the 
names of the old kingdoms into which the island war 
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divided before it was united to England. Its con- 
quest by tbe Engliah began in the reign of Qenry IL, 
and was completed in the reign of Elizabeth. 

There are two towns in Ireland, each. containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants—Dublin and Bel- 
fut ; and one, Cork, with over 50,000, but less than 
100,000. 

Ulster^ the Northern Province, containing nine counties, 

DoiTEOAL' (217,992). iJlflTord. Balltbhannoit. CrrecM- 
(MStle. Arran Monde, 

LoNDONDSRfiY (173,932). liOndonderryy on the river 
Foyle (2 5242). Colenune. Linen manufactured in both 
towns. 

An'tsim (419,782). Belfost'9 the second town in Ire- 
land, containing 174,394 inhabitants; noted for its 
linen, and is an important sea-port. Carrickfergus, 
Antrim, lasbum, Ballymena. Giant^s Causeway, Rathlin 
Idands, 

Ttborb' (215,688). Omai;!!. Strabavk'. 

Down (277,775). Downpa'triek. Newbt, noted for 
its linen trade. Donaghadee, nearest port to Scotland. 

Armagh' (179,221). Armai^hj a citj, an archbishop's 
see. 

Moh'aghak (112,785). IHonasrhaii. 

Fermar'agb (92,688). Snnisblllen. 

Cayan (140,555). CaTan. Cootehill, noted for its linen 
trade. 

Leinster^ the Eastern Provincef containing twelve counties ;— > 

Longford (64,408). liOnipford* 
Westmsath (74,416). Slallinii^ar'. Athlons on Shan- 
non, partly in Boscommon. 
Meath (94,480). Trim* 
Louth (84,198). Dunclalk'. Dro'gheda, on Eirer Bo7n^ 
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both ftunous sea-porta for the export of linen, com, sad 

other produce. 
PvBLiN (405,626). DuBLiir, the oepital of Ireland, a cit^, 

the flee of an archbishop. It is a fine city, situated 

on a beautiful bay which forms the mouth of the Biier 

liffey. Population (245,722). Kingstown, a sea-port. 
KiLDARs' (84,198). Athy'm Maynooth, where there is a 

college for the education of the Roman Catholic dergy. 

"Naas, once the residence of the kings of Leinster. 
King's County (75,781). Tallamore, Birr, or Farsons- 

town, where is the celebrated telescope belonging to Lord 

KoBse. 
Queen's County (77,071). Haryboroayhj so called 

after Queen Mary. Mountmellxck. 
Wick'low (78,509), a yery picturesque and hilly county. 

Wick'low^ Arklow'. 
Wexford (132,506). Wexford, a good sea-port. New 

Boss, also a sea-port 
Carlow (51,472). Carlow. 
Kilkenny (109,302), produces marble and building stone. 

KUkenny (12,664). 

Munster, or the South Province, containing six counties : — 

•rippBR'ARY (216,210). Clonmel. Cashel, a city. 
Carrick-on-Suir. Tipperary. Nenagh. 

Waterford (122,825). Waterford, a considerable sea-port 
near the mouth of the Barrow (23,337). Dungar'?an, 
noted for its fisheries. 

Cork (516,046), the largest county in Ireland. Corkj the 
third city of Ireland, with a fine harbour. Population 
(78,382). You'ghal, where Sir Walter Baleigh first 
planted the potato which he had brought from America, 
Queenstown, Bandon, Mallow, Cape Clear, and other 
islands. 

Kerry (196,014), the most picturesque part of Ireland, con- 
taining the highest mountains. Traiec, KilUmey, 
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famous for ih.B lakes in its neighbourhood. Talentia Islaiidi 
where the Atlantic Telegraph Gable is landed. 
LiMSEicK (191,313). lilmerick-on-ilbani&OB^ the 

fourth city of Ireland (39,828), once famous for gLoyes, 
now for lace. 
Clabe (149,994). Knnls. Eilrush. Killaloe. 

Connaught, thg Western Province, containing four counties:— 

Galwat (248,257). Clalway (13,184). Tuam, a city, 
formerly the see of an archbishop. Ballinasloe, famous 
for a yery large cattle, sheep, and horse fair held yearly. 

Mato (245,855). CasUebar'. Westpost. Jckill, and 
other islands. - 

Sligo (115,311). fifliipo^ a considerable sea-port. 

Bos'coMMON (141,246). Boscommon. 

Leitbim (95,324). Carriek-on-Hhannon. Leitrim. 



What seas separate Great Britain from Ireland ? 

Which is the hilly portion of Ireland ? the flat portion ? 
the mountainous portion ? 

Which is the largest riyer in the British Isles ? 

Name the principal riyers of Ireland ? 

What use is made of peat from the Irish bogs ? 

What was the origin of the diyision of Ireland into four 
proyinces ? 

Where are the most famous lakes and mountains of Ire- 
land? 

What is Youghal famous for? 

Name the first four towns of Ireland in order of sixe f 

Which is the largest Irish county ? 

Which is the largest lake of the British I«las f 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

BBITI8H EMPIBB. 

CkUmUa and Dependencies in Europe, 

Ths CHAirraL Iblakds, near the coast of France, in the 
Bay of ATranohes, comprising Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
Sark, Herm, and Jethou, form two distinct dependenoiei» 
and were part o£ the dominion of William the Conqueror, 
before he conquered England. They contain 90,653 in- 
habitants. The chief town of Jersey is 8t* Helier, 

of Guernsey, St. Pierre, or St. Peter*s Port. 

HsL'iGOLAirD, a small island in the Ckrman Ocean, in- 
habited chiefly by fishermen; taken from the Danes in 
1807, and given up by them in 1814. Population, 2,300. 

GiBBALTAB, a Small peninsula in the south of Spain, three 
miles long and about three-quarters of a mile broad, con- 
sisting of a lofty steep rock, with a small space of sloping 
ground at its foot, on which stands the town. It is one 
of the most strongly fortified places in Europe. Popula- 
tion (including military), 25,216, in 1871. It was taken 
from the Spaniards by the English in 1704. The Span- 
iards made a strong but unsuccessful effort to regain it in 
1782. It is a yery important station for steam-boats to 
take in coal on their Yoyage from England to different 
parts of the Mediterranean, and to the Suez CanaL 
Gibraltar is the see of a bishop, who has authority OTer 
all the British chaplains and clergymen on the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Malta, Gozo, and Comino, three small islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea, lying to the south of Italy. They, 
had been under the French tiU the year 1800, when they 
were put Under the protection of the British Goremment. 
Population, 141,018, in 1870, besides abput 6,900 British 
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troops. The chief town of Malta is Taletta (60,000). 
The Maltese are Boman Catholics. 



Which are the Channel Islands, and where are they 
situated ? How did they become united with EngUnd ? 
What is their population ? Are they colonics or dependen- 
cies ? What is the difference ? 

Where is Heligoland? What is its population? the 
occupation of its inhabitants ? 

Describe Gibraltar. How did the British become possessed 
of it ? What is its chief adyantage ? 

Why is Malta of value to the British ? Is it a colony or 
a dependency ? What is its population ? 

[This and the following lessons should be illustrated by a 
map of the world, or a globe.] 



OHAPTEE Xm. 

BBTTISH P0BSB8SI0NS AND DEPENDBNOIES IN ASIA. 

British India includes nearly the whole of the peninsula 
of fllndostan, together with portions of India 

liejond the Crang^eSj lying to the west of Burmah 
and Siam. The area of the whole is estimated at 1,558,254 
square miles (that is about the sise of Europe without Bussia), 
and its population, 202, 1 11, 127. Three-fifths of it are under 
British rule ; the remaining two-fifths are for the most part 
under British protection. The goyemment of India was 
formerly in the hands of a chartered company in England, 
called the East India Company, which was originally formed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth for carrying on trade with 
India. In the year 1858 the goyemment passed from this 
oompany to the Queen, who is now Empress of India. She 
rules by means of a president (the Secretary- of State for 
India) and Council, who are responsible for their acts to the 
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British Parliament. The Supreme Qorernment in India 
consiBts of a YicutoT or GoYemor-Qeneral aided by a Council 
of five members, besides the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of India. This Council acts in accordance with direc- 
tions issued by the Secretary of State for India. Calcutta, 
where the Council sits, is the capital of India. 
The States of British India are divided into Britisll 

Possessions and Protected States. 

The British possessions are divided for administrative pur- 
poses into eig'ht provinces, whose governors are subor* 
dinate to the Viceroy. 

I. Thi Frbsidenct or Bengal. This division is under the 
immediate government of a Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
subject to the Viceroy, and has 11 Commissionerships 
over 56 districts. It comprises the lower valley of the 
Ganges as far as the confluence of the Gogra with the 
main stream ; the lower valley of the Brahmaputra, as far 
as the HinuUaya; and the north-eastern portion of the 
Deccan around Chota Nagpore. It has an area of 240,000 
square miles (about equal to that of France), and a popu- 
lation of 40,352,000. It includes the old provinces of 
!Ben||^al and Baliar in the valley of the Ghinges; 
ilLSSam in the valley of the Brahmaputra; Cilittn- 
g^ODfC, CatCaclCy and districts known as the North- 
east Frontier States and the 8oath-west 
Frontier States. The chief towns are :— 

Calcutta, tbe capital of India (616,249), Patna 
(284,132), Moorshedabad, Dacca. 

II. British Bubicah comprises a long, narrow strip of terri- 
tory along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. It has 
three divisions, Aracanj Pe|pij and Tenasserim, 
which are sub-divided into twelve districts. It is under a 
Chief Commissioner, who is subject to ih.B Viceroy. Area, 
98,881 square miles. Population 2,500,000; the most 
Uiinly peopled district of British India. Towns — ^Ran- 
grOODj the capital; Bassein, Araoan, Pegu, Martaban« 
TaToy, MoulmeKn. 
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III. The North-westrrv Provinces, under a Lieutenant- 
G-OTonior, who is subject to the Viceroy. They contain 
eight Commissionerships, which are divided into thirty-six 
districts, and comprise nearly the whole of the upper 
valley of the Ganges from the confluence of the G-ogra to 
the main stream of the Jumna, except Oude; besides 
certain Non-regvlation Districts (so called because they 
are not under the ordinary system of management), of 
which the chief are Kumaon and Gurwhar, west of 
Nepaul; JJmeer^ in the middle of Bajpootana; and 
Jhansi^ a province south of Agra. The north-west 
provinces are : — 

Benares, comprising the whole of the lower valley of 
the Gogra, and a portion of the valley of the Ghinges, 
extending to JS'epaul on the north, and Oude on the west. 
Allahabad, comprising the lower valley of the Jumna: 
Aora, comprising the middle valley of the Jumna; 
Mebrut, between upper Jumna and Ganges ; and Bobil- 
CUND, between upper Ganges and Oude. 

Area, 83,690 square miles, or nearly equal t« that of 
Great Britain. Population, 30,086,898. Chief towns. 
Ailahabacl (70,000), the seat of government. Wie^' 
nares (200,000), on the Gtinges. Bareilly (111.332), 
on a left hand affluent of the Gtinges. Sl^TA (125,262), 
on the Jumna. Cawnpore (108,796), on the Gknges. 

IV. Tub Territory of Oude, under a Chief Commissioner, 
comprises only the former kingdom of Oude, annexed 
diuring the administration of Balhousie. It lies south of 
Nepaul. Area, 24,000 square miles, about equal to Holland 
and Belgium together. Population, 11,225,000. Capital, 
Lncknow (300,000). 

V. Tub Punjab, under a Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
subject to the Viceroy. It comprises at present the old 
province of Punjab, subdivided into a number of dis- 
tricts named principally from their chief towns, to- 
gether with the British territory lying between the 

tpor portions of the Sutlej and the Jumna, subdivided 
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into the diitrioti of Pslhi, Hissab, «ad the Cis-SmnLU 

Statbs. 
Area of British portion of Punjab, 06,768 square miles, 

about as large as the kingdom of Italy. Population, 

17,693,946. Area of whole of Punjab, 200,000 square 

miles. The Feudatory States attached to the Punjab are 

thirty-four in number, the most important are Cashmere, 

Puttiala, Bwawalpore, Nabha, and Jind. 

Chief towns : liahore (100,000), on the Biyer 

Bavee, the seat of goYemment; Delbl (162,496), on 

the Jumna; Umrltoar (90,000). east of Lahore; 

Mooltan (80,000), on the Chenab; EiOOdiana and 

Verosepore on left bank of Sutlej ; Peshawar, 

near the famous Khyber Pass. 
YI. The Pbesidenct or Bombay, under the GoYernor of 
Bombay, who is subject to the Yioeroy. It includes (1) 
that part of the Deccan haying the Nizam's dominions 
of the BJYer Toombudra on the east, and the ocean on 
the west ; comprising Nosth and South Cokoak and 
North Canara, west of the Ghauts Mountains; with 

CaVDXIBH, AHKIDirVGGVB, POOKAH, SaTTA'bA, BeLOAUM', 

and Dhabwab', to the east of the Ghauts : (2) some dis- 
tricts around the Gulf of Cambay: (3) Sihdb, the country 
in the lower Talley of the Indus, which is a non-regula- 
tion district. 

Area, 206,666 square miles, one-third of which belongs 
to NatiYO States. Population, 12,890,000. Capital, Bom- 
bay (816^662), on a small island, a bishop*s see. Exports 
large quantities of cotton to England ; Surat' (90,000), 
and Abmedabad (130,000), near the Gulf of Cambay ; 

Hyderabadj on the Indus in Sinde; Kurracbee, 

in Sinde. 
YIL Tub Central Pboyinces, constituted in 1861 under a 

Chief Commissioner, subject to the Yiceroy ; they con- 
tain four Commissionerships, diyided into nineteen districts. 
They comprise the great proyince of Nagpork, together 
with the British country known as the Saugor ako 
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NiSBUDDA Tebbitobt on the left bonk of the Nerbudda, 
and produces large quantities of cotton. Area, 111,000 
square miles, about 28,000 square miles of which belong 
to Natiye States. Population of British possessions, 
8,000,000. Jabbalpore^ the capital, has great traffic, 
being on the railway from Calcutta to Bombay. Kag^ 

pore. 

VIII. Thb Pbesidenct or Madras, under the G^oyemor of 
Madras, who is subject to the Yioeroy. It is divided into 
twenty-one districts, and comprises the whole of India 
south of the Kistna and its tributary, the Toombudra, 
except the protected states of Mysore, Trarancore, 
and Cochin. It also includes the Circars, a province 
lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, between 
the Mabanuddy and the Kistna. The chief subdivisions 
are, the Circars, Guntoor, and the Carnatic, called the 
CoROMANDEL CoABT ; Malabar, Cooro, and part of 
Canara, forming the Malabar Coast; Ccimbatoor and 
Salem, on the south-east of Mysore; and Bbllart, 
EuRNooL, and Cuddapah, on the north-east of Mysore. 

Area, 141,000 square miles, or larger than G-reat 
Britain and Ireland. Population, 26,567,000. The 
capital is Madras (816,562), on the Coromandel 
coast. Tanjore^ Areata Siellore, in the Car- 
natic. Slasalipatain^ Jeypoor> ¥isasrapa- 

taniy in the Circars. The Native States of Cochin 
and Travancore, and others of smaller note, are within 
the limits of this province. 

The Protected Native States, so called because they 
are still ruled by natives, though under the political 
supremacy of Great Britain, may be considered as of two 
classes ; one embracing those which are more or less under 
the actual government of a British ruler, and the other 
those which are connected with British administration, 
their native rulers being only aided by the advice of a 
resident stationed at the court of the prince. 

Among states of the latter class are : — 
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Htdriabad, or the Nuam's I>oia]fioira» the moifc 
\ powerful of them oontaimng a population of 10,660»000, 
and goyemed by a Ni»m. Area, 80,000 square miles. 
Capital, Hyderabad (200,000), whioh must be dis- 
tinguished from Hyderabad in Sinde. Not far from Hy- 
^ derabad is ClolcOli'daj now a ruined fortress, in the 
neighbourhood of whioh are some famous diamond mines. 

SiJFOOTAVA, to the east of Sinde, consisting of eighteen 
states goremed by chiefs called Rajahs, each of whom has 
his capital and is supreme in his own state^ but the 
whole are supervised by an officer called the Viceroy's 
Agent. Area, 123,000 square miles. Population, 
8,600,000. Jhodpore (150,000), capital of Marwar, 
in which state 1,250,000 persons died of famine in the 
year 186a Bboitpore (100,000), capital of the state 
of that name. 

Thb Katitb States of Cevtral India, to the south 
and east of Bajpootana, comprise no less than seyenty-one 
states, with an area of 80,000 square miles. 
The chief are : — 

Gwalior, or Scindia's Dontlnlons, lying to the 
east of the Hirer Ohumbul. Population, 3,500,000. 
Capital, Ciwallor. 

Bhofal, to the south of Ctwallor. Population, 
660,000. Capital, Bbopal. 

Indorb, or Holkab's Dominions, consisting of seyeral 
isolated tracts. Slalwaj one of these, is the famous 
opium-producing district. In 1870-71 it produced opium, 
which yielded, on entering Bombay, a duty amounting to 
2,410,1952. Population, 810,000. Capital, Indore. 
Mhow. 

Bbwah, south of the district of AUahabad. Population, 
1,200KX)0. Capital, Rewah. 

BuHDBLCuvD STATES, wcst of Bcwah. Population, 
8,009,000. 
Among states of the former class the chief are: — 

Mysore, nominally under a Maharajah, though 
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under British administration, the authorily being Tested in 
the Chief Commissioner, who has charge of the small state of 
Coorg. Mysore and Coorg are the chief coffee-producing 
districts of India. Area of Mysore, 27,000. Population, 
3,800,000. Capital, Bangalore 140,000. Seiteffa- 
patam. Mysore. This was formerly the kingdom of 
Uie famous Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo. 

TsAYAirooBv', on the Malabar Coast. Population, 
1,011,000. Capital, TrlTandmm, 12,000. 

CoGHiv, north of Travancore, contains many black Jews. 
Capital, Triehoor. The town of Cochin is included in 
the Madras presidency. 

Gu'zBRAT, Guioowar's Doxinions or Baroda Domi- 
nions, south of Bajpootana, and including the Eattwar 
Peninsula, between tiie gulfs of Cambay and Cutch. Popu- 
tion, 1,700,000. Capital, Baroda, 140,000. 

CvTCH, a territory west of G-uzerat, goyemed by a great 
number of feudatory chiefs. Population, 410,000. Chief 
town, Bhooj. 

KoLAPOOR, between South Conoan and Belgaum. Chief 

town, Kolapoor. 

Bbrar lies to the north of the dominions of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. Area, 18,000 square miles. It is in the 
great cotton district of India. It forms part of the charge 
of the British Besident at Hyderabad. 

Cashmers', north-east of Punjab, famed for its beautiful 
scenery. Population, 3,000,000. Capital, gflrinai^lira^ 
or Cashmere. 

NspAtTL, BiKKiM, and Bootan, on the southern slope of 
the Himalaya Mountains, from the north-west proyinces 
to the Biyer Brahmaputra, and Tipperah, between Burmah 
and the Biyer Brahmaputra, are Independent States. 



How is British India goyemed ? What is a royal colony 
(one that is goyemed entirely by officers appointed by the 
Soyereign) ? 

How are the states of British India diyided ? 
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Whieh of the dlTiBions of India are inoluded within the 
presidency of BengaL 

Which within the north-western proyinoee ? The Central 
prorincee? British Burmah ? 

Which within the presidency of Bombay ? Of Madraa ? 

What is the area of British India ? Its population ? 

What are the chief towns in the Bengal presidency? 

Who is the empress of India? By whom is she repre- 
sented in London ? By whom in Calcutta ? 

Where is the Punjab ? What is its population ? Its chief 
towns? [Ask similar questions for Oude, Nagpore.] 

Name the chief states of British Burmah. 



OHAPTEE XIV. 
BBinsB posBBBSiONB IN ASIA — conHnued. 

Cetloit.*— -The island of Ceylon, taken from the Dutch in 
1795, is not connected with the goremment of British 
India, but is what is called a Boyal Colony, being entirely 
uAder the authority of a Gk>Yemor and officers appointed 
by the soyereign of Great Britain. The surrounding seas 
produce pearls in abundance. The population is 2,405,287, 
principally Singhalese, descendants of colonists from the 
Valley of the Ganges, who settled in this island, B.C. 543. 
The chief towns are ColombOj a Bishop's see ; Trin- 
comalee ; and Candy, the former capital. 
The area is 24,454 square miles. 

Maubitius, ob Islb of Fbavce. — ^An Island in the Indian 
Ocean, first settled by the Dutch, who named it in honour 
of their Prince, Maurice; afterwards it came into the 
possession of the French, but was taken from them in 
war in 1810, by an expedition under Abercrombie, and 
has erer since been a British possession. The land ir 
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generally Toloanio; the coast abounds with ooral reefs. 
It is under a G-oYemor. Area, 700 square miles. Popu- 
lation, about 325,000, of whom upwards of 200,000 are 
Indian Coolies engaged on the plantations. Staple pro- 
ductions, sugar and rum. Capital, Port liOVls 
(38,000). 

The SsYCHBLLES, the Auibakte, and the Chaoos Islards, 
with BoDBiGUEz, are small islands near Mauritius, and are 
under the goyemor of that island. The whole of them 
contain about 8000 inhabitants. 

Ihb Straits Settlements, also a Boyal Colony, comprising 
Sini^aporej Slalaeca^ and Penansr* ^^ total 
area of which is 1225 square nules, and the population, 
300,000. 

Bingaposb is an island off the southern extremity of the 
Malay peninsula. Area about 275 square miles. The 
town of Singapore is the seat of gOYernment. 

Penano, or Prince of Wales Island^ is an island 
at the entrance to the Strait of Malacca, and is about I4 
miles long, and 9 broad. Chief place, Creor|petOvrn« 

Malacca, a territory situated on the western coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang, comprising ati 
area of about 1000 square miles. It is the oldest Eu- 
ropean settlement in the East. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Malays. 

These settlements produce gutta percha, India-rubber, 
gambia, black pepper, sugar, rice, canes, sago, tea, coffee, 
opium, &c. Malacca was taken from the Dutch in 1 795, 
but restored to them in 1818. In 1824 it again became 
attached to the British crown. 

Hong Konq (^* Fragrant Streams "), a small island near the 
mouth of the riYer Chikiang, in China, and not far from 
Canton, the great trading city of the Chinese. It com- 
prises an area of 29 square miles, and is separated from 
the mainland by a narrow strait called the Ly-ee-moon 
Pass. Hong Kong was given up to the British after the 
Chinese war in 1842, and is Yaluible as a station for 
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carrying on the tea trade, and other Chinoee produo- 
tions, with merchantB from Canton. Kowloon, dose bj, 
is also British. Population 1 15,444, of which all bat about 
3000 are Chinese. Capital, Victoria^ a Bishop's see. 
Aden, a small rockj point of land, something like Gibraltar, 
near the south-west comer of Arabia. It was taken 
possession of by the British in 1839, and is now under the 
Indian Goyemment. It is important as a coaling station 
between Europe and India. Population, 50,000. It has 
almost perpetual sunshine, a cloudy day being very rare. 

The greater part of British India has been acquired 
since the famous battle of Plassey, gained by Lord Cliye 
in 1757. The English had possessed many important 
factories (or trading stations) in India, since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but no considerable extent of territory, 
until the French, who had possessions in the south part 
of Hindostan, stirred up some of the native princes to 
attack the English. The consequence was a series of wars, 
which have almost expelled the French from Hindostan, 
and thrown nearly the whole of the country and their 
islands in the Indian Ocean into the hands of the British. 



What sort of colony is Ceylon ? What is its population ? 

What do the surrounding seas produce ? 

Where is the island of Mauritius, to whom did it belong, 
and when did it become British ? 

What is a factory ? 

What sort of Colony is the Straits Settlements ? 

Of what portions does it consist ? 
. Where is Hong Kong, and of what use is it to the British ? 

What is the name of its capital ? 

Where is Aden ? What place in Europe does it resemble? 

Of what benefit is it to the British ? 

When did the British begin to acquire large possessions in 
India? What circumstance occasioned the French to be 
nearly driven out of India and the adjacent islands ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BRITISH COLONIES IN AFRICA. 

Thb Cafb Golont ifl so called because its capital is Cafb 
TowKi named from the Cape of Good Hope. It has been 
a British Colonj since 1815. It comprises the greater 
portion of the South African Peninsula to tJie 26° of lati- 
tude, with the exception of certain independent difltricts 
of Kaffraria and the independent Orange Free State. 

The boundaries have been greatly enlarged of late years by 
the annexation of surrounding districts, i.e. Baitish Kaf- 
FRABiA in 1866 ; Basuto Land (at the head of the base of 
the Orange Kiver) in 1868 ; and the vast and partly ex- 
plored tracts of FmooLAND and Nomansland in 1875. 
Besides these the new territ/jries of Gbiqualand Wbst 
(area about 17,800 square miles), and the Tbansvaai^ 
(area about 114,000 sq. m.), both lying north of the 
Orange Kiver, have been annexed to the British Domin- 
ions in 1871 and 1878 respectively. 

The chief mountains are the Snoifry IVIOIlIitftilift 
and If en^ Forest range. South of the New Forest 
are the Black IVIOimfalliS. Between these two 
chains is the GreVkt Karroo, a black and barren 
desert about 3000 feet high. 

The rivers of the colony are nimierous, but most of them are 
very shallow, and therefore unfitted for navigation. 

The country is, on the whole, sterile : corn and wine are 
produced in abundance in the south-west, but nearly all 
the rest of the colony is given up to cattle rearing. Flesh, 
hides, horn, and especially wool, are largely exported; 
and a little copper from the north-western part of the 
colony. The population is 720,984, consisting partly of 
Native Hottentots and Bushmen, partly of descendants of 
Dutch settlers, and partly of British. The capital is 

Cape Tonrii^ 
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l^ATAL, a small settlement on the north-east of Cape Colony, 
bounded on the west hj a mountain ridge called l>rft* 
kenlf^Fg*) and on the north-east by the Zulu ter- 
ritories. The country slopes towards tha eaet, and con- 
tains numerous rivers. Cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
maize grow well. Population 326,512. Chief town 

The colony was formed by Dutch emigrants from the Cape 
(1837) who established a Republic (1839), but were com- 
pelled to submit to the British, 1843. It was annexed to 
the Capo in 1845, made the diocese of a bishop, 1853, and 
a separate British colony in 1 856. 

West Afbica Settlements. These consist of the districts 
of Sierra Leone and the Gambia, which were erected into 
one Government by charter of December 17} 1874. 
Sierra Leone was first ceded to Britain in I787f by the 
native chiefs; the Gambia was acquired by settlement 
in 1631; chief town, Freetonm. Population: Gam- 
bia, 14,190 ; Sierra Leone, 37,039. 

Gold Coast Colony comprises the British Settlements on 
the Gold Coast and at Lagos, and was constituted a colony 
by charter of July 24, 1874, at the close of the Ashanti 
war. I^agpOS was ceded to Britain by the Natives 

in 1861. Chief towns, Cape Coast Castle, 

Elmina, Coomassie. Population, 62,021. 

St. Helena, a small island in the Atlantic Ocean, given up 
to the British by the Dutch in 1673. Population, 6241. 
It Is chiefly useful as a station for supplying ships with 
water and fresh provisions. Famous as the place to which 
Napoleon Buonaparte was banished, and where he died. 

Ascension, a smaller island, to the north-west of St. Helena, 
has very few or no settled inhabitants, but is a useful 
station for ships to take in water. Population, 6951. 
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Where is the Cape Colony ? Why is it so called? 

What recent additions have been made to it ? 

What are its boundaries? its principal mountains? its 
productions ? 

What is the population ? What sort of people does it 
comprise? 

Where is Natal? What are its productions? What do 
you know of its history ? 

What are the West Africa settlements ? 

What do you know of the Gold Coast Settlements ? 

Name the other African islands subject to the British 
Empire. What is St. Helena remarkable for ? 

What is meant by settling a country ? (Taking possession 
of it in a peaceable manner, when it is either not inhabited 
at all, or inhabited by friendly natives.) 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 
In North America, 

Thb Dohinion of Canada includes the various provinces of 
North America, formerly known as Upper and Lower, 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island and the N.W. TerritorieSi I 
and the extensive regions formerly under the Hudson Bay 
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Companj. The only portions not included in the Dominion 
of British North America are Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The ExecutiTe Qovemment is Tested in a Qoyernor-G-enoral, 
aided bj a Priyj CounciL The legislative power consists 
of the Queen of Britain, a Senate, and a House of Com- 
mons. Both these assemblies hare a certain number of 
members from each province. 

Each province has a local government under a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

The area of the Dominion is d,127«000 square miles, 
and the population, 4,068,000. Ottawa is the capital. 

Canada was taken bj the British from the French in the 
years 1760 and 1763. It is situated chiefly to the north 
of the great lakes of North America and of the river St. 
Lawrence, but it includes also a considerable portion of 
land on the right bank of that river, in its lower course. 
The boundary towards the north is not determined, the 
country bordering on it being British territory, and the 
Canadian settlers not yet having taken possession of the 
country far from the river. Estimating roughly, the 
length of Canada, from Lake Superior to Anticosti, is 
about 1000 miles, and the average breadth 300. The 
country contains no important elevations, the chief being 
a ridge of hills called Ua Cloclie^ which goes off 
to the north-east from the shore of Lake Huron, and 
is about 1000 feet above the lake; and another ridge 
which runs parallel to the river, about 80 miles from its 
left bank. That portion of Canada north of Lake Superior 
and between Lake Huron and the Ottawa is mostly table 
land ; the great peninsula between the Lakes Huron and 
Erie is a low plain, and one of the most fertile parts of 
Canada. The country east of the Ottawa is not much known, 
except that portion near the river St. Lawrence. OThat on 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence from Montreal to 
Quebec is chiefly flat, diversified with ridges and hills 
towards the south-east. This is the most populous and 
fertile part of Canada. 
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The oMef riren of Canada are the St. Uawrence and 
its tributaries. Of the latter, the Ottawa, the St. 
Slaaricef and the Sa^^aenaj'^ are the most im- 
portant on the left bank; and the Richeliea^ the 
St. Francis^ and the Chaadiere^ on the right 
bank. 

The coimtr J produces abundance of com and timber, and its 
mineral resources are immense — petroleum is jerj abun- 
dant. It is diyided by the Ottawa into two parts, Ontario, 
or Upper Canada, and Quebec, or Lower Canada, each 
with separate local govemment. 

The population of Ontario is 2,136,000, chiefly British 
settlers. The chief towns are TorontOj a bishop's see 
(70,000); UamUton (26,000) ; Kiiii^ston (14,000), 
all on the shore of Lake Ontario. 

The population of Quebec (1,420,000), is chiefly of French 
descent. The chief towns are <|aebee (62,000) ; 
Montreal^ on an island near the mouth of the Ottawa, 
the chief commercial city of Canada (90,000). Three 
RiTers (12,000). Each province has a Lieutenant- 
G-oyemor at the head of the local goyernment, and sends 
members to the senate and House of Commons of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

New Brukswick is situated to the south-east of Canada East, 
and to the east of the State of Maine. The surface of the 
country is a series of bold undulations, sometimes rising 
into moimtains, or continuous ridges of high land. The 
northern part is more especially hilly. A large portion is a 
table land 2000 feet high containing numerous lakes. The 
chief river is the St. John, which rises in the State of 
Maine, and after forming the boundary between that State 
and Canada, flows for 200 miles, half its entire lengtli, 
through New Brunswick. It is subject to very high tides, 
and contains many rapids, so that it is unfit for navigation. 
The other rivers are the RUltliTOachey between New 
Brunswick and Canada, and the RiramiehL More 
than half the country forms one great coal-field. Cool is 
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not much used, owing to the abundance of timber, which 
nearly coyen the country. The fishing trade of New 
Brunswick is yerj important. Population, 811,000. 
Capital, Vrederictonj a small place on the St. John. 
The largest town is St. John, at the mouth of the rirer 
(13,000). New Brunswick is inhabited chiefly by British 
settlers. It formed originally part of the French Acadia, 
and when that fell to the British arms. New Brunswick, of 
course, went with it (1713). The colony was separated 
from Noya Scotia (1785), and it then reoeiyed its present 
name and limits. It has a Lieutenant-GI-oyemor, and sends 
members to the Parliament of the Dominion. 

NoyA Scotia is a country about half as large as Scotland, 
and forms a great peninsula connected with the south- 
eastern end of New Brunswick by an isthmus, only eight 
miles broad. The south-eastern shore is noted for the 
largo number of excellent harbours it contains. There are 
twelye harbours east of Halifax capable of holding the 
largest ships. Halifax harbour is one of the finest in the 
world. Coal and iron are yery abundant, and the iron ia 
of an excellent quality ; some gold is also found. Forests 
form the chief wealth of the country. Population, 388,000. 
Capital, Halifax (40,000). 

The goyemment of Noya Scotia includes that of Capi 
Bbetor, an island at its eastern end, from which it is sepa< 
rated by the Gut of Canso. The most remarkable physical 
feature of the country is a great inlet on its eastern 
side, which widens out into seyeral large lakes in the inte- 
rior of the country. This inlet is called Bras-d'Or 
Coal is abundant in the island. The coast and harbours, 
flwarm with fish, which along with timber form the most 
yaluable exports of the country. Population, 35,000. 

Noya Scotia was giyen up by the French, 1713 ; it formed, 
with New Brimswick, the French proyince of Acadia. 
Cape Breton was taken from them, 1758. It has a Lieu- 
tenant-GoTcmor, and sends members to the Parliament 
of the Dominion. 
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Mavitobi., or Bed Hirer Settlement, in the neighbourhood 
where the Bed Biyer enters Lake Winipog. A newly 
formed proTince. It has a Lieutenant-Governor. Capital, 
Fort Crarr jr. 

British Coluicbia, including Yanoourer Island, Queen Char- 
lottei and other adjacent islands of the westeim coast, in- 
corporated in 1866, and added to the Dominion of Canada 
in 1871. Till 1858 it formed part of Hudson Bay terri- 
tory. The proTinoe is nearly four times the s^ize of Eng- 
land and Wales, but has a population of only about 50,000. 
Gold is found in considerable abundance, timber is plenti- 
ful, and the soil productire when cultivated. 

Yancouykk Island was a separate colony till 1866. It is 
about as large as Holland. It is separated from the main- 
land by the Queen Charlotte Sound on the north, and on 
the south by the Fuca Strait, which separates it from the 
United States. A dispute of many years' standing as to the 
exact boundary line was submitted to the Emperor of 
Germany, as arbitrator, in 1872. His decision was un- 
favourable to the yiew of the British Government, and by 
it the United States gained the small island of St. Juan. 
Capital ITIctOlia* Population 5,000. 

Prince Edward Island, to the north of Nova Scotia, is in 
habited chiefly by the descendants of the French colonists, 
who remained in the island after it was finallv ceded to 
the British, 1763. The island is chiefly agricultural. Its 
population is 94,000. It was incorporated with the Do- 
minion of Canada, July 1, 1873. Capital, Charlotte 
Toifinn. 

North-Wbst TsBBiToaiES. These consist of the territories 
formerly known as Kupert's Land and the North-Western 
Territories (with exception of such portion thereof as 
constitutes the province of Manitoba). They were formed 
into a goyerament separate and distinct from Manitoba 
under an act of 1875. Population, 28,700. 

Newfoundland, a large island off the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
about the size of England and Wales, with a population of 
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about 146,000» most of whom are engaged in fishing. The 
most thicklj inhabited part of the island is a peninsula on 
the south-east, on the eastern side of which is St* 
John's, the capital (27,000). The ralue of the New- 
foundland fishery trade is about ^1,000,000 annuallj. The 
idand was giren up to Great Britain by the French, 1713. 
It does not form part of the Dominion of Canada. Labra- 
dor, a district to the east of Hudson's Baj, is a dependency 
of Newfoundland. 
All these colonies, except Canada, were originallj British 
Settlements, haying become so in the reign of Henry VII., 
soon after their discorery by John and Sebastian Cabot, in 
1497; and are thus the oldest belonging to the British 
Empire. The French, howerer, colonized most of them^ 
and on quarrels arising between the British and the French, 
the latter were compelled to gire up all right to their 
possessions. Their total population, including that of 
Canada, is about 4,300,000. 

The Bsrmu'das, or Somebs Islands, a duster of about 300, 
of which 15 only are inhabited, lie in the West Atlantic 
Ocean, 600 miles off the coast of the United States. 

Bbbuuda proper, chief town Hamilton. Population 
12,000* Possesses a strongly fortified dockyard and a 
xemarkable floating dock. 

In the West Indies, 

The WssT Indus belonging to the British are all Boyai 
Colonies. 

(1.) Jamaica, one of the Greater Antilles, taken from the 
Spaniards, 1655. Population, 506,000. A chain of moun- 
tains runs through the island from east to west, called in 
the eastern part, the Blae SloantalllS. The highest 
summits are above 7000 feet. The principal productions 
of this island are sugar, coffee, and allspice. Capital 
and seat of govemmont, Spanish Town, 10,000. Largest 
town, port and bishop's see, KlnpitOlIf 35,000. 
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(2.) The British Windward Islands, under the GoTernor 

of Barbadoee: the chief are: — 
Barba'doks, settled in 1626; a bishop's see. Population, 

in 1871i 162,000. The most valuable British possession 

in the West Indies next to Jamaica. Capital, Hridgi'e- 

town (36,000). 
Trinidad', taken from the Spaniards, 1797. Population, 

100,000. The chief production of this island is cocoa. In 

the south-west of the island is a large lake of pitch or 

Mphalte near the Tillage of La Brea. Capital, Port Off 

•pain (22,000). 
Tobago, giyen up bj the French, 1763. Population, 17,054. 
Qbika'da, wiih the small islands round it, giren up by the 

French, 1763. Population, 37»800, chiefly negroes. 
8t. YiircBKT, giyen up bj the French; 1763. Population, 

35,688. 
St. Lucia, taken from the French, 1803. Population, 

31,811. 

(3.) The British Lebward Islands, population, 120,000, 

under the QoTemor of Antigua : the chief are : — 
DoMiNi'cA, giyen up by the French, 1763. Population, 

27,585. 
Anti'gua, setded, 1632. Population, 36,412. Capital, St. 

Jolin. The most important of the Leeward Islands. 

MONTSERRAT*, NeVIS, BaRBU'DA St. CHRISTOPHER, AnGUIL'LA, 

with three of the Virgin Islands, Anegada, Torto'la, 
Virgin Gk>RDA, all small islands, containing altogether a 
population of about 50,000. 

The Great, Middle, and Small Catuen, contain only 200 
inhabitants. These islands are dependencies of Jamaica. 

The Baha'ua Islands are a group of small islands to the 
north of the Gulf of Mexico, settled in 1629, haying a 
total population of 39,000. The principal town in the 
Bahamas, and the seat of goyemment, is Massaa^ on 
the island of New pROyiDENCE. 

The entire population of the British West Indies is about 
1,010,000. 
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The British West India IsUnds constitute four sees of the 
English colonial Church, yiz., the diocese of Jamaica, in- 
cluding Jamaica, and British Honduras; the diocese of 
Barbadoes, including the Windward Islands; the diocese 
of Antigua, including the Leeward Islands ; and the diooese 
of Nassau, oompriaing the Bahamas. 

In South and Ctntral Jmeriea, 

British Gitu'ha, including settlements on the riyer Bmi« 
qui'bo, Dbmbba'ra, and Berbicb' ; taken from the Dutch, 
1803. Population, 103,491. Capital, deoriT^ Town^ 
a Bishop's see. Sugar, rum, and timber in abundance. 

Hondv'bas, on the Caribbean Sea, settled in 1760, famous 
for producing mahoganj. Population, 25,635. Capital, 

Bellae'. 

Falkland Islaitds, in the Atlantic Ocean, off the south-east 
coast of South America. A station for whale*ships. 
Population, 812. 



What are the prorinces which form the Dominion of 
Canada? 

Where is Canada situated? What does it produce? 
What are its chief riyers ? 

How is it dirided ? What is the capital of Canada East, 
or Quebec ; of Canada West, or Ontario ? From whom did 
we take Canada ? What is the total population of Canada ? 

Name the settlements that were made in the reign of 
Henry YII. What do the/ chieflj produce ? What is their 
total population ? 

What is the character of the surface of New Brunswick ? 
What are its chief riyers ? its chief towns ? What can you 
tell of its history ? 

Giye a short account of Nova Scotia, of Cape Breton, of 
British Columbia, of Manitoba, of Prince Edward Island, of 
Newfoundland, 

What are the North-Westem Territories ? 

6 
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lyhat proyinoe is Yanoourer laland part of f Where if 
it ? What are now its boundaries ? 

Where kre the Bermudas ? What is the capital; and what 
has it? 

Name the four Urgest ishinds of the British West Indies, 
and state their popuUtion. What is the capital of Jamaica ? 
What settlements are included in British Gl-uiana ? What 
does Honduras produce f 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IK AUSTRALASIA. 

Tin British possessions in Australasia are all colonies that 

haye been settled or purchased from the natiyes since the 

year 1788. 

The following fiye are in Australia : — 

New South Walks, in the south-east of Australia, settled 
17S8. Produces coal and iron; famous also for tho 
abundance of gold, found there since 1851. Population, 
619,182. Capital, Sydney (134,544), a Bishop's see. 
Paramatta (20,000) ; Bathurst ; Newcastle, a Bishop's see. 
New South Wales has a Qoyemor and Council, and two 
Houses of Parliament. 

QucBNSLAND, formerly part of New South Wales, but 
separated from it in 1859. Cotton, wool, gold, copper, 
coal, skins, tallow, &c. Population, about 120,000. Capital, 
BlisbAne^ a Bishop's see. Queensland has a Goyemor 
and Council. 

Victoria (formerly Port Phillip), south of New South 
Wales, settled in 1834. It became a separate colony in 
1851. It has been rendered famous from the large sup- 
plies of gold found in it. Population, about 731,5^ 
Capital, Melbourne (200,000), a Bishop's see. Gee- 
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long. Ballarat. Victoria has a GoTornor and Council, 
and two Houses of Parliament. 

South AusTRALii., settled in 1836, now comprises the middle 
portion of the island from South coast to North coast. 
Produces Tast quantities of copper, also wool, wheat, and 
wine. Population, 190,000. Capital, Adelaide^ a 
Bishop*s'see (30,000) . South Australia has a Gl-ovemor and 
Ministers chosen from the two Houses of Parliament. 

Western Austbalia (formerly Swan Eiyer), comprising the 
western portion of Australia, settled 1829, produces wine, 
wheats iron, and other metals, and coal. Population, 24,785. 
Capital, Perth. Western Australia has heen erected 
into a bishopric, and has a Goyemor and Council, and 
one House of Parliament 

Tasmania, or Yait Dikman's Land, a large island south of 
Australia, settled 1803, produces excellent wool, wheat, 
timber, in abundance, copper, gold, and coal. Population, 
101,000. Capital, Hobart Town, a Bishop's see 
(25,000). Tasmania has a Governor and Ministers chosen 
from the two Houses of Parliament. 

New Zealand, two large and several smaller islands, to the 
south-east of Australia, settled 1840. The two largest of 
them, distinguished as North Island and South Island, 
are now divided into nine provinces ; Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Hawke Baj, and New Plymouth, or Taranaki, in the 
former; and Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, 
and Westland in the latter. The chief towns are Aack- 
landf the capital, Welliniptons Melson^ and 
Christcharchj tXL Bishop's sees. Population, Euro- 
pean, 256,393, in 1871 ', native, estimated at 60,000, many 
of whom are now Christians. The natives are called 
Maories, and are chiefly in Taranaki. The chief produc- 
tions are timber, a kind of flax called Phormium Tenax, 
gum, gold, and other metals. Iron in Taranaki. 

Kew Zealand has a Governor and Ministry, and t«ro Houses 
of Parliament. Each province has also a Governing 
Council. 
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NoKFOUi Island lies in the Pacific Ooeaiii 900 m. tothe £. of 
Tasmania. It was colonised in 1788, and used as a penal 
settlement. It is now the residence of the descendants of 
the * Bounty * mutineers, who removed to it ftam Pitcaim's 
Island ; and is under the superintendence of the Goyemor 
of New South Wales. 

liABUAN, a small island off the northern coast of Borneo 
under a Governor appointed hj the Queen : contains coaL 
Population, 4898. 

Sabawak, a protected state in the north-west of Borneo, 
governed hy a descendant of Sir James Brooke, an English- 
man, who was appointed Hajah or Governor by the Sultan 
or supreme sovereign of Borneo. Population, 200,000. 

Fiji Islands, a group of islands in the Pacific, to the east 
of the New Hebrides. They were discovered by Tasman 
in 1643. Only 80 of them are inhabited, the largest 
and most populated being Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. 
In October, 1874, they were ceded to Great Britain 
by the native chiefs ; and subsequently erected by Eoyal 
Charter into a separate Colony. Population, 121,800. 



Since what year have all our colonies in Australasia been 
settled? What kind of colonies are they ? 

Name the five colonies of Australia. 

Where is New South Wales? What does it produce? 
What is its population ? What is its capital ? 

[Bepeat similar questions regarding each colony.] 

Name the chief cities of Australia. 

What is the other name of Tasmania? Its population ? 
Its capital ? 

What is the situation of New Zealand? Its population? 
Its capital ? How is it divided ? 

What do you know of Labuan ? What of Sarawak ? 
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Where is Norfolk Island? 
Where are the Fiji Islandf ? 



CHAPTEB XVm. 

FBANCE. 

Fbance is bounded on the, north by the English 
Channel and the Straits of Dover and Belgium ; on 
the east by Belgium, Qermany, the Vosges Moun- 
tains, the Jura Mountains, part of the Rhone, and 
the Western Alps; on the south by the Gulf of 
Lyons and the Pyrenees ; and on the west by the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Its form is nearly square. Its greatest length 
from north to south is 600 miles; its greatest 
breadth from east to west 590 miles. France ia 
nearly four times as large as England. 

The chief Bays are, the Bay of Avranclies (b 
which are the Channel Islands) on the north ; the 
Bay of Biscay on the west ; and the Gulf of Lyons 
on the south. 

Its chief capes are, Griz "Sez, Cape La Hogue, 
and Cape St. Matthew, all on the north coast. 

The chief mountains and highlands are, the Pyre- 
nees (between France and Spain); the Western 
and Haritinie Alps (between France and Italy); 
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tHe Jura Monntains (between France and Switzei^ 
land) ; tlie Cevennes, the Yosges, the Monntains 
of Forez, the Heights of Brittany, the Heights of 
bhe Forest of Ardennes, the table land of Langres, 
and the Cote d'Or. Except the Alps and Pyrenees, 
some of which are above 11,000 feet high, scarcely 
any of the monntains are more than 5000 feet. If 
a line be drawn from the north-east comer of 
France to the south-west, all the mountains will lie 
on the south-east of it. 

The chief rivers of Fiance are — 

The Seine, which rises in the table land of Lan- 
gres, and flows into the English Channel. Its chief 
affluents are the Oise, the Mame, the Aube, and 
the Yonne. 

The Loire, which rises in the Gevennes, and flows 
into the Bay of Biscay. It has a great affluent 
called the Allier, rising in the Mountains of Forez. 

The Oaronne, which rises in the Pyrenees, and 
flows into the Oironde, a great estuary of the Bay 
of Biscay. It has a confluent called the Dordogne^ 
rising in the Mountains of Auvergne. 

The Bhone, which rises in the Alps in Switzer- 
land, flows westward through the Lake of Oeneva* 
is then Joined by its affluent, the Saone (which has 
a large affluent of its own, the Doubs), and turns 
southward to the Gulf of Lyons. It has two other 
affluents, the Isere and Durance, which rise in the 
Western Alps. 

Besides these four great rivers, there are the Mo- 
sellei an affluent of the Bhine, with the HensOi and 
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tlie Scheldt, wliich are confluents of the same river, 
Laving only the upper part of their course in France ; 
the Somme, rising in the heights of Ardennes, and 
flowing into the English Channel ; and the Adour, 
rising in the Pyrenees, and flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay. 

All parts of France produce wine, except the 
north. Champagne comes from the table-land of 
Langres, and Burgundy from the same neighbour- 
hood. Claret and Cognac brandy are made in the 
country around the Gironde. Olives grow through- 
out the south of France, and great quantities of 
Silk are produced there, especially in the valley of 
the Bhone. 

The country between the Q-aronne and the Adoux 
is a kind of desert, called the Landes, inhabited 
chiefly by shepherds. The sea coast of this part is 
covered with sand hills called I>unea, which, by the 
prevalence of westerly winds, advance a little inland 
every year, and swallow up houses and villages in 
their course. The same kind of Dunes are to be 
found near Boulogne and Calais, and other parts of 
the sea coast. 

The only large island belonging to France is 
Corsica, in the Mediterranean Sea. The others are 
not important, the largest bein^ Belle Isle, TTsliant, 
Be', and Ole'ron, in the Bay of Biscay. 

l^ame the boundaries of France. What is its length and 
breadth? What are its chief bays ? Its chief capes ? Name 
the chief mountain chains, the heights, and table-land. In 
what part of the country are the mountains situated ? 
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Which are tbe four chief riyers of France? 

Where does tbe Seine take ita rise, and into what sea does 
it run ? Which are its chief affluents ? 

[Simihir questiona regarding the Loire, the Garonne, and 
the Rhone.] 

What great estuary is there in England something like the 
Gironde ? (The Humber.) 

Which are the French affluents of the Khine, and to which 
bank of the riyer do they belong ? Which are the confluents 
of the Bhine that rise in France ? 

What part of France does not produce wine ? 

Where does Champagne come from ? Where Burgundy ? 

Where Claret ? Where Cognac Brandy ? 

What part of France is most famous for Silk ? 

Where are the Landes and Dunes ? describe them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
PEANOE — continued. 



It is now (1881) a Bepublic for the third time since 
the execation of Louis XYI. in 1793, and it has 
been also twice an Empire, and twice a Kingdom. 
The prevailing religion is Boman Catholic, but all 
religions are tolerated. The population is about 
87,000,000. 

The capital of France is PABIS, a magnificent 
d.ty on the Seine. Population, about 1,800,000. 
It bas numerous superb and noble buildings, bridges, 
and monuments. This capital, partially rebuilt 
nnder the reign of Napoleon IIL, may now be con- 
sidered the finest in the world, although it was 
much injured by the Communists in 1871. 
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Besides Paris, there are seven cities containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants : — 

I^yonSf on the Khone (324,000), the great leat of the silk 
manufaoturei and also of manufactures in cotton and wool. 

llarsellleSj on the Gulf of I^ons, near the mouth of 
the Bhone (300,000), the chief trading sea-port; also 
famous for the manufacture of soap and morocoo leather. 
What Liyerpool is to Manchester, for importing raw 
material and exporting manufactures, Marseilles is to Lyons. 

Bordeaux, on the Qaronne (194,000) ; the second trading 
sea-port; famous for its exports of Claret and the best 
Brandy. 

IVantes, near the mouth of the Loire (112,000). The 
neighbourhood produces vast quantities of common Brandy 
and Vinegar. 

Roaen, on the Seine (101,000), the chief seat of the 
Cotton manufacture, also famous for Woollen goods. Con- 
fectionery, and works in Metal. 

Toaloose, on the Garonne (127,000), famous for its 
Schools and Libraries, and also its works in Metal, par- 
ticularly Cutlery and Bronze goods. 

IilUe« in the valley of the Scheldt (154,000). One of the 
most strongly-fortified cities in Europe, famous for its 
manufactures in Linen, Cotton, and Lace. 

There were ten towns containing more than 
60,000 and less than 100,000 people :— 

St- fitlenne^ a very important Iron manufacturing place, 

on the Loire (97,000). 
Toalon^ the second naral port of France, a place of great 

trade (77,000). 
llaTre (De CTraee)^ a great sea-port on the English 

Channel, connected chiefly with the American trade 

(74,000). 
JLmlenflf on the Somme, containing a most magnificent 

Gothic cathedral (61,000). 
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Brest (80,000), a fortress and naval station of the first dass. 

KlsmeSt a town of great antiquity, near the Bhone» 
abounding in Boman and other remains. Has an impor- 
tant Silk manufacture (60,000). 

The most important trading sea-ports are Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Boulogne, and Havre de Orace. 

The last is to Bouen what Marseilles is to Lyons. 

The chief naval sea-ports are Brest, in the north- 
west comer, of France (80,000 inhabitants), said to 
be the finest natural harbour in the world ; Toulon, 
on the Gulf of Lyons (77,000 inhabitants) ; Cher- 
bourg, near Gape La Hogue, has a splendid break- 
water and harbour (27,029). 

Other towns of less size, but worthy of remark, are Dun* 
kirk (33,083), Calais, and Boulogne (40,251), on the Strait of 
Dover; Greasy, near the inouth of the Somme; Agincourt^ 
near Boulogne ; Boubaix, near Belgium (65,000) ; Bheims-on- 
Mame (60,000), and Chalons upon the Mame ; Bf ontpellier, 
on the Gulf of Lyons (55,000) ; Angers, on the Loire (54,000); 
Nice (50,000), Limoges (53,000), Caen (48,564), and 
Bayeux, near the mouth of the Seine ; Elbeuf, Nantes, Ver- 
sailles (44,021), and Troyes (35,678), on the Seine; Orleans 
(49,100), Blois and Tours (42,450), on the Loire ; Poitiers, 
near the Yienne, one of the Loire affluents; La Bochelle, 
near the Gironde ; and Ferpignan, on the Gulf of Lyons ; 
Yienne, Aries and Arignon (36,407), on the Bhone ; Ajaocio^ 
the capital of Corsica ; Chambery and Chamouniz, in Sayoy 
and Nice. 

Before the revolution in 1789, Franoe was divided 
into Thirty-two Provinces. At that time the 
country was divided afresh into Eighty-six smaller 
districts, called Departments. To these must be 
added three new Departments formed out of Savoy 
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and Nice, formerly portions of Sardinia, which were 
giyen up to France in 1860. Some maps exhibit 
one of these modes of division, and some the other. 
In consequence of the names of the Provinces being 
most connected with history, and especially with 
English history, the Provinces should be learned be- 
fore the Departments. 

In 1871 France ceded to Germany the whole of 
the Lower Bhine, and parts of the Upper Ehine, 
Moselle, Vosges, and Meurthe — that is, portions of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

The following table gives the names of the Pro- 
vinces, with their Chief Towns, opposite the names 
of the Departments which answer to them : — 



Provinces. 
Thirty-four. 


Former 
Chief Towns. 


Departments. 


FiiENOH Flanders . 


LUU. . . 


Nord. 


Artois . . . . 


Arras . . 


Pas-de- Calais. 


PlCARDT . • . . 


Amiens . . 


Soinme, north part of 
Aisne. 


If^BJUAltDT • . . 


Rouen . . 


Lower Seine, Eure, Cal- 
vados, Manche, north 
part of Orne. 


TsLv OF Frakcb . 


PASIS. . 


Oine, ^eine, Seine and 
Oife, south part of Seme 
and Marne, south part 
of Aisne. 


CnAJfPAONI • • . 


Rheims and 


Marne, Ardennes, Aube, 




Troyes 


Upper Marne, part of 
Seine and Marne. 


LORSAniB . . . 


Nancy . . 


MeiiFe, Moselle, Meurthe, 
Vosges. 1 


Brittant. • • . 


Rennes . . 

• 


Die and Viia.*ne, Lower 
Loire, C6te-?-du-Nord, 




1 


Finisterre, Morbihan. 
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ProvlnceB. 
Thirty-fOHT. 


Fonner 
Chief Towni 


Departmeata. 


Mains . • • 


Le Mans . 


Saithe, Majenne, south 


• 

Avjov 


Atigeri . . 


partqfOme. 
Maine and Loire. 


TOURAINB . • . 


I'ourM • . 


Indre and Loire. 


Oblxanau • • . 


Orleans, . 


Loiret, Eure and Loire, 
Loire and Cher. 


BSRRT . • • • 


Bourg^ • . 


Cher, Indre. 


NlYKRNAIS • • . 


Nevers • . 


Ni^Yre. 


ButOUNOT • • . 


D\jon • . 


Yonne, C8te-d'0r, Sa6ne 
and Loire, Ain. 


Franchs-Coiipt& . 


Beaan^on . 


Upper Sa6ne,Doub6, Jura. 


POITOU . . . . 


PoUiars . . 


yienne,Deuz-S^Yre8, Ven- 
due. 


AuRis andSaiv-I 

TONGS . . ./ 


LaBoeiheUs 


Lower Charente. 


BOURBOMNAM • . 


MauHns . . 


Allier. 


Marchs . • • . 


Guiret . . 


Creuse, north part of 
Upper Vienne. 


Limousin. • • . 


Limoges, • 


Corr^ze, south part iff 
Upper Vienne. 


Anooumois • • • 


AngoufSme . 


Cluurente. 


AUYERGNI • • • 


Clermont . 


Cantal, Puy-de-D6me. 


Lyonnais. • • . 


L^ons . . 


BhOne, Loire. 


Dauphins . . . 


Grenoble . 


Ii^, Dr6me, Upper Alps. 
/ Gironde, Dordogne, Lot 


GUYENNB and) 

Gascont . . . > 


Bordeaux . 


and Gkironne, Lot, 
• Aveyron,Landes,Gei8, 




Upper Pyrenees, Tarn 






. and Gkux>nne. 


COMTTSDSFOIX . 


Foix. . . 


South part of Ari^ge. 


B^ABN • • a . 


Pau . . . 


Lower Pyrenees. 
Eastern Pyrenees. 


BOUSILLON . . . 


Perpignan . 


Lanoxtsdoo . . . 


l}ouloiue . 


Upper Garonne, Tarn, 
Aude, Hiranlt, Gard, 
Loz^re, Upper Loire, 


• 


« 


Ardtehe^ north part of 
Ari^ge. 


PSOVBKCB • • . 


Aix . . . 


Months of the Khone, 
Lower Alps, Var. 


Savoy • • • . 


Chambery , 


SttYoy, Upper Savoy. 


I^ics • • . • . 


nice . , . 


Maritime Alps. 
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The department of Yauoluse was giren up by the Pope m 
France, in 1791| and was therefore never included in any 
proyinoe. Its chief towns are Ayignon and Orange ; from 
the latter place the family of the Princes of Orange, to which 
our Xing William III. belonged, took their title. 

COLONIES. 

In Asia, the towns of Pondlcherry^ Carricall^ and 
TanaODj on the Coromandel Coast; Chanderoa- 
l^ore^ in Bengal; with a population of 206,000: and 
the Salg^on territory, a portion of Cambodia, with a 
population of 100,000. 

In Africa, the country of JLIg^eria (2,678,000), the islands 
of St* liOoifl and Goree'j on each side of the mouth of 
the Senegal, with some forts on the rirer ; a few stations on 
the Gk>ld Coast; the isles of Boorbon and St. IHarie 
on the east, and of Moflsibe' and JHayotte on the 
north-west of Madagascar ; total population, 2,900,000. 

In America, Hartiniiiaey Criiadaloupe, Sf • 

BartllOlOineiry and several Tery small islands in 
the West Indies ; St. Pierr^ and HllluelOll 

off the Southern Coast of Newfoundland; Cayenne 

or French Guiana in South America, Population, 300,000. 

In addition to the abore the French also possess in the 
Pacific Ocean, the protectorate of the Jllarqoesas and 
Tahltif together with the island of IVeur Caledonia^ 
and some adjacent small islands. Population, 100,000. 

The total population of the French colonies and possessions 
is 3,595,000, making the total of France and its dependencies 
about 43,031,000. 



What kind of goyemment is France ? What is the pre- 
vailing religion ? The population. What do you know of 
Paris ? 

Name the other six cities containing above 100,000 people. 

What trade is Lyons famous for ? Name the great trading 
sea-ports of France. The naval sea ports. 

What are the chief exports of Bordeaux ? Of Nantes T 

7 
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Name the oitiet oontaining more than 50^000^ snd lenthaa 
100,000 people. 

What are the chief manafaeturee of Bouen ? Of Toulouae ? 
QfLiUe? Of Strasbourg ? 

Where ia Galais ? [The same question for the other towns 
mentioned.] For what erent connected with English history 
is each of these famous ? 

How is France dirided ? How was it divided before the 
rerolution of 1789? Why is it more important to be ac- 
quainted with the proyinoes than with the departments? 

What territory did France lose in 1671, and to what 
nation? 

What is the chief town of French Flanders ? In what 
part of France is the proyince situated ? 

[Similar questions regarding each of the other proyinces.] 

Why was the department of Yaucluse not included in one 
of the provinces? 

For what is the town of Orange remarkable ? 

Name the French possessions in Asia, In Africa* In 
America. 

Draw a map of France containing only the rivers and . 
mountains; one containing only the rivers and the towns 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants; and one divided into 
provinces, with the chief towns. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

8PAIN Aia> PORTUGAL. 

Spaik and Pobtugal, thougli they are two distinct 
kingdoms, are not divided by any well-marked 
natmal boundaries. They occupy one peninsula at 
the western extremity of Europe, of nearly a square 
^Tom, being about 500 miles in length from north to 
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•onihy and tlie same in breadth from east to west. 
The isthmus by which the peninsula is joined to the 
Continent of Europe is formed by ^the chain of the 
Pyrenees, and is 250 miles in width. 

The parts of the ocean round the peninsula are 
the Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic Ocean, the Bay 
of Cadiz, the Strait of Oibraltar, the Hediter* 
ranean Sea. 

The chief capes are Or'tegal and Finisteire' on 
the north-west; Boca, the most western point of 
Europe, at the mouth of the riyer Ta'giu ; St Yin- 
cent; Tari'fa, the southernmost point of Europe; 
GFata (noted for storms), Palos and Nao', in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Nearly the whole of the peninsula is a table-land, 
which rises in the middle to the height of 2200 feet, 
and is the most considerable table-land in Europe. 
Upon this table-land are several ranges of mountains, 
seven of which run from east to west nearly parallel 
with each other, and one runs from north-west to 
south-east. 

Those which run from east to west are — 

The Pyrenees, between France and Spain, having 
several summits of above 11,000 feet in height. 

The Canta'brian Mountains, which form a con- 
tinuation of the Pyrenees, near the north coast of 
the peninsula. Many summits are above 5000 feet 
high. 

The Castil'ian Mountains, which run through 
Portugal, where they take the name of Sierra 
d'Estrella ; many of them are above 4500 feet hig> 
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The Hountains of Tole'do, which also ran 
throagh Portugal, are not bo high as the others. 
The Andalosian Mountains, or Sierra More'na, 

many of which are 4000 feet high. 

The Sierra Neva'da (or snowy chain), the highest 
of the Spanish Mountains next to the Pyrenees, many 
of them being aboTe 10,000 feet high. 

The Alpnzarras, south of the Sierra Nevada. 

The range which runs from north-west to south* 
east is called the Celtibe'rian Mountains, or the 
mountain range of Bui-gos. 

There are five principal rivers in the peninsula, 
running nearly parallel with the mountain chains ; 
the first three of them pass through Portugal. The 
rest are wholly in Spain. They are all swift, in 
consequence of the elevation of the centre of the 
country ; and are^ in consequence, not well adapted 
for navigation. 

The Souro rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, 
and runs into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Tag^B, one of the finest rivers in Europe, 
also rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, and flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean. It has an affluent called 
the Manzanares, on which Madrid stands. 

The Ouadia'na rises in the Sierra Morena, and 
runs into the Bay of Cadiz. 

The Ouadalquivir rises in a spur (or branch) of 
the Sierra Morena, and runs into the Bay of Cadiz. 

The Ebro rises in the Cantabrian Mountains, and 
runs into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Other important rivers are, the MinhOf rising in 
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the Cantabrian Mountains and running into the 
Atlantio Ocean ; the Ouadalaviar and Xucar, rising 
in the Geltiberlan Mountains, and the Segu'rai 
rising in the Sierra Morena, all running into the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

A considerable part of the table-land is dry and 
sandy, and has but little wood. The climate of the 
north part is very dry, the central parts are hot in 
summer and cold in winter, and in the south part 
the climate is hot in summer and yery mild in 
winter. Portugal is generally more fertile than 
Spain. 

The low lands near the mouths of the rivers, and 
several other tracts, especially in the south, are very 
fertile and beautiful. They produce Cork, Oranges, 
Lemons, Baisins, and other Fruits, Wine, and Oil. 
The famous Sherry wine comes chiefly from the 
valley of the Guadalquivir. The Merino, sheep, so 
famous for their wool, are fed on the Spanish 
mountains and hills. 

Spain is rich in Minerals. It produces Lead^ 
Iron, Quicksilver, and other Metals, but in con- 
sequence of the want of roads and of energy there is 
little trade in them. 



What is the extent of the peninsula ? 
What is most remarkable in its natural character f 
Name the chief capes. 

What are Cape Tarifa and Cape Eoca remarkable for ? 
Name the seas round the coast of the peninsula. 
Which are the chief mountain chains ? The height and 
direction of each ? 
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Name the flye principal riyers, with the sources of each. 

Which are the riyers of the next importance ? 

What is the climate of the central parts of Sfuiin ? 

Which part of the country is the most fertile? 

What are its chief productions ? 

Where is Sherry produced ? 

For what kind of sheep is Spain famous? 



CHAPTEB XXL 

SPAIN. 

Spain is bounded on the north by the Bay of 
Biscay and the Pyrenees, on the east by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the South by the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Bay of Cadiz, and on the west by 
Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean. The size of 
Spain is rather more than twice that of Qreat 
Britain. 

Spain was the most powerful state in Europe in 
the sixteenth century ; but it has since fallen very 
low. It has experienced many revolutions. At 
present it is a constitutional Monarchy. Its popula- 
tion is about 17,000,000. The religion is Roman 
Catholic. The people are deficient in industry; 
and agriculture, manuiactures and trade, are all veiy 
much neglected by them. 

There are seven towns in Spain with more than 
100,000 inhabitants : — 

nftdrldy the capital, situated on the river Maniainaies, 
an affluent of the Tagus (320,000 inhabitants). It is tlw 
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most eleTated of anj capital oitj in Europe, being 2200 
feet above the level of the sea. Its royal palace is one 
of the finest royal residences in Europe, though it has 
never been finished. The city has some fine public walks, 
and many of the streets are broad and well paved. The 
climate is very cold in winter and very hot in summer. 
The Bsourial, a second royal palace of great celebrity, 
with a fine collection of paintings, and a large monastery 
attached to it, is about 20 miles from Madrid. 

Barcelona (252,000 inhabitants), said to be the richest 
place in the kingdom, a great commercial sea-port on the 
north-east coast 

SeT'ille (152,000), on the Guadalquivir; famed for its 
remains of Moorish architecture, a fine cathedral, and an 
ancient university. A very large trade in, and manufac- 
ture of, tobacco is carried on here. 

CSrana'da (100,700), en the Xenil, an affluent of the 
Guadalquivir ; once the capital of Spain, when the Moors 
were masters. Here is the famous old Moorish palace 
called the Alhambra. 

Valencia (145,500), near the mouth of the Guadalaviar ; 
a flourishing place of trade, famous for the export of 
raisins. 

Hal'ag^a (113,000), a sea-port on the south coast; famous 
for the manufacture of beautiful plaster images, and for 
the exportation of raisins, wine, and lead. 

lllni*cla« near the eastern coast, on the river Segura 
(109,450). 

There are three cities of between 50,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants :— 

filarai^OflSa (82,000), on the Ebro, a flourishing place of 

commerce. 
Ca'dlz (71,000), close to the north of the Guadalquivir; 

next to Barcelona the most flourisliing sea-port in Spain . 

very strongly fortified. 
Cordo'va (50,000), on the Guadalquivir; at one tU 
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the Iffooriah capital of Spain. Noted for its trade in 

leather. 

Other towns of note are, Carthagena, a eea-port on the 
south-east (30,000); Xeres (30,000)i in the valley of the 
Guadalquiyir, which gives its name to Sherry wine ; Corunna 
(18,840), one of the best sea-ports in Spain ; Ferrol (15.000), 
the chief naval arsenal ; Toledo (13,431), on the Tagus, 
one of the ancient- capitals of Spain; Ovie'do (8000), 
and Leon (8000), now small places, but once the capitals of 
kingdoms; Salamanca (14,000), the seat of an old univer- 
sity, and Valladolid (30,(XX)), a manufacturing town, both in. 
the valley of the Pouro ; Vigo, a sea-port. 

Spain was divided in 1832 into twelve captain- 
sHps, and sabdivided into forty-eight provinces. 
This division has hardly oome into common use, 
and the names of the kingdoms, into which the land 
was divided in ancient times, are still chiefly used. 
Vew Castile, Old Castile, Oalicia, Estremadu'ra, 
Andalusia, Grenada, Valencia, Catalonia, Arr'a- 
gon, Navarre, Onipns'coa, and the Balearic 

Isles (Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica), which form one 

province. 

The foreign possessions of Spain are — 

In AniCA, Centa, Helllla, with some other 
places, on the north coast; the Caiiai*y Is« 
lands y the principal of which is Teneriffe; and 

C^emando Po, and Anna Bon, in the 

Gulf of Guinea. 
In Amebica, Cn1»a, Porto Rico, and a few other 

islands of little importance in the West Indies. 
In AusTRAiAsiA and Ocbanica, Manilla, a great trading 

place, in the Island of Luzon, with Hlndana'o, and 

several other of the Philippine Islands ; the 
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.XJidrone or liariaiiiie I«laiid«, and the Caro- 
line Islands. 

The population of the Spanish foreign possessions 
is 6,400,000, making a total of the Spanish domi- 
nions of over SSyOOOyOOO. 

Draw a map of Spain, showing the mountains and rivers. 

What is the gorernment of Spain ?' The population ? The 
religion ? 

What is the character of the Spaniards ? 

What do you know of Madrid? Of Barcelona? Of 
Serille ? Of Granada ? Of Xeree ? 

Name the seventeen provinces of Spain. 

Which are the Basque provinces? 

Name the Balearic Islands. 

Which are the chief foreign possessions of Spain? 



CHAPTER XXn. 

PORTUGAL. 

PoBTUOAL is bounded on the north and east by 
Spain, and on the west and south by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its length is 330 miles, and its breadth 100. 
It is rather larger than Ireland. The climate is 
very fine, being milder than than of Spain, in con- 
sequence of its being tempered by the sea breezes 
from the west and south-west. The soil is very 



Isftile^ and isparttoalAily famow for Wine, Onngeei 

and Lemons. 

The gOYemment ib a limited monarohy. The 
people are Boman Catholics. They are very in- 
dolent. The population is about 4|500|000. 

There are two towns containing more than 
50,000 inhabitants :— 

EilsbOM) the capital, it beautifully situated at the mouth 
of the Tiigus. Population, 284,000. It was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. 

Oporto (80,000), a noble sea-port, which has giren its 
name to fhe Oporto or Port wine. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces: Entre 
Donro e Minho, Tras os Montes, Bei'ra, Estrema- 
dura, Alemtejo, Algarve. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are : — 

In Asia, CiOAf a city and province in Hindostan, contain- 
ing 320,000 inhabitants ; Damail and Dla, two small 
towns near the Gulf of Gambay ; Hacao, an island off 
the coast of China; and the MOrthern part of 
Timor, one of the Isles of Sunda. 

In Africa, the Azores, the chief of which is St 
Michael's, famous for Oranges; Hadelra, noted for 
its Wine and fine climate; The Cape ¥erde 
Islands; St. Thomas and Prinees Island 

in the Gulf of Guinea ; with various stations in Congo, 
many in Angola, some in Benguela, and Mozambique, and 
some on the ZambesL 

The population of the foreign possessions is about 
2,690,000| making the total of the Portuguese donii- 
nions over 7,000,000. 



What is the extent of Portugal ? What is its dimate ? Wh/ 
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is the climate milder than that of Spain? Wliat are ite. 
moft famoui produotions? What if the govemment ? 
What do 70a know of Lisbon? Of Oporto? Kame the 
prorincee. Name the fom'^ poaeearionf. Whal ii Ifadeira 
noted for? 



OHAPTEB XXTTT. 

BBLaiUlf. 

BsLGimf is bounded on the north by the German 
Ocean and Holland^ on the south-west by France, 
and on the east by Prussia. Its length is 170 miles, 
its breadth 110 miles. The oountry is half as large 
again as Wales. Its northern part is very flat, and 
in some parts the sea is kept back by embankments ; 
the south-eastern part is hilly, but there are no 
mountains. 

The chief rivers are the Scheldt and the Mentei 
which both rise in France and flow through Bel- 
gium. 

The soU is fertile, and produces much flax. The 
south part contains coal, and iron, and other metals 
in considerable quantities. The inhabitants are in- 
dustrious, and carry on extensive manufactures and 
commerce in iron goods, Hnen, and lace. They are 
nearly all Boman Oatholics. They speak the French 
language. 

Belgium formed part of the kingdom of Holland 
till the year 1831, when it became a constitutional 
monarchy, governed by a king, a senate, and a char 
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ber of deputies. It is one of the most populous 
countries in Europe for its extent. Its population 
was 6,081,360 in 1870. 

There are four towns containing more than 
100,000 inhabitants. 

HRUSSKIiS) the capital of the kingdom, is a fine city on 
the rirer Senne, which is an affluent of the Scheldt. Popula- 
tion, 171,377) or including suburbs, 314,077. 

Cihent^ a fine old dty, famous for the manufacture of 
cotton and doth. It is connected with the sea by a canaL 
Population, 121,469. 

/Ijltwerpf on the Scheldt, the most important sea-port of 
the kingdom, and a city of great trade, 126,660. 

I^i^V^ a manufaeturing dty upon the riyer Meuse, in the 
midst of the coal and iron district, 106,442. 

There is one town with more than 50,000 and 
less than 100,000 inhabitants : — 

Bra|^<9, a yery old dty, connected with the sea by a 
canal, like Ghent, with a population of 60,000. 

The other towns to be chiefly remarked are :— 

Ofliend, a sea-port of importance; population, 16,000. 
Louyain, famous for its university and manufactures in 
brass, 26,000. Namur (20,000), Bamilies, and Oudenarde, 
famous in English history. 

Belgium is divided into nine provinces : South 
Brabant, Eastern Flanders, Western Flanders, 
Hainault, Namur, Li6ge, Belgian Limburg, Ant- 
werp, and Belgian Luxemburg. 



What are the boundaries of Belgium ? What part of the 
country produces coal ? What are the chief manufactures? 
What is the form of govemmeut? . When did Belgium be- 
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eom« an independent itate ? What is ihe capital ? Whatii 
Ghent famous for ? Liege ? Which are the chief tea-ports ? 
Which are the towns noted in English history ? 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

HOLLAND; 



Thb Ungdom of Holland, sometimes called the 
kingdom of the Nethbblands, consists of a very flat 
tract of land, with a great number of islands near 
the mouths of the rivers Bhine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt. It contains an inland sea called the 
Zuyder Zee, the mouth of which is nearly closed by 
the Island of Texel and several others which extend 
in a chain. The land is so low that a great part of 
it is below the level of the sea, which, as in the 
north of Belgium, is kept out by embankments of 
earth, called ** Dykes." There are neither mountains 
nor hills. Numerous canals intersect the country 
and connect its rivers, forming a network of navigable 
water. 

The boundaries of Holland are the German Ocean 
on the west, Belgium on the south, and Prussia and 
Hanover on the east. Its length is 200 miles ; its 
breadth 120. Holland is little more than one-fourth 
the size of England. 

The climate is foggy, but the soil very fertile, and 

produces fine pasture. The chief productions are 

potatoes, com, chicory, madder, tobacco, cheese, and 

butter. Horticulture has attained to great perfp 

8 
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Hon in Holland, its tulips and bnlbons plants being 
especially celebrated. Sheep and cattle are exten- 
sively exported to England. 

Tbe countiy is often called the Netheirlands, or 
the Low Oonntries. The people are called the 
Dutch. The population of the Hagdom of Holland 
is 3,888,000. NSsarly all are Protestants. They 
are generally indostrioas, cleanly in their habits, 
and much given to trade. The government is a 
limited monarchy, consisting of a King and a Council 
called the States-GteneraL 

There are four cities containing above 50,000 
inhabitants : — 

THK HA€}IJS« the capital of the kingdom, is one of 
the best built cities in Europe; 93,000 inhabitants. 

Amsterdam, the principal city of the kingdom, though 
not the capital, is built upon ninety islands connected by 
290 bridges. Many of the houses stand on piles. A place 
of great commerce ; population, 281,000. 

Rotterdanif a great trading sea-port on the Mouse; 
121,000 inhabitants. 

Utrecht (60,000). 
Other places worthy of note are, I^eyden, (40,000) ; 

Oroningen (38,000) ; Haarlem (31,000; ; Dort (23,000). 

Holland is divided into twelve provinces : ITorth 
Holland, South Holland, Zealand, North Bra- 
bant, Utreoht, Oelderland, Overyssel, Drenthe, 
Oroningen, Friesland, and Dutch Limbnrg and 
Dutch Lnzembnrg. 

The foreign possessions of Holland are : — 

In the Asiatic Archipelago, JaTa» the south-eastern part 

of Samatraj part of Borneo, the Molae'eas, 
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the gNifter part of Cel'ebcs^tht ttm^bun part of tlis 
TlflMNTs Baiiea» BllUton* and other ■mall ialandf. 

In AumuoAf ^vahamaai', or Dateh Clalaiia, with 
aoTeral tmall iflanda in the West Indiee, and near South 
America. 

The entire populatioii of the Dutch oolonieB is 
said to be about 23,000,000, making the total 
population of the Dutch dominions more than 
26,000,000. 



What is the phyrioal character of Holland ? What chief 
riyers flow through it? What is the name of its inland 
sea ? What is the character of the people ? What sort of 
goTemment has it? What do you know of the capital? 
What renders Amsterdam remarkable? Name the pro- 
yincee of Holland. What is the meaning of Nether-lands t 
Find out on a map of the world the chief foreign possessions 
of Holland. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 



SWITZERLAND. 



SwiTZBBLAND is a land of mountains and lakes, in 
the centre of Europe. It is bounded on the north- 
west by France, on the north-east by Germany, and 
on the south by Italy. Switzerland is about half 
the size of Scotland. 

The whole country is a table land, upon whi ' 
stand the tallest mountains in Europe. 
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Pennine Alps, tlie Lep'ontine Alps, and the 
Bhetian Alps form the chain of Oentral Alps which 
separates Switzerland and part of Tyrol from Italy. 
The Bernese Alps form a chain running throngh 
the country from south-west to north-east, on the 
river Bhone. The Jnra chain nearly separates 
Switzerland from France. 

The highest of the Alps are in the Pennine group. 
Mont Blanc (in Savoy, France), the highest mountain 
in Europe, is 15,810 feet in height. Mount Rosa is 
nearly as high. There are more than forty of the 
Alps above 9000 feet in height, and all these have 
their summits covered with perpetual snow. This 
snow sometimes rolls down their sides in great 
masses called Avalanches, which destroy houses and 
villages. Many of the valleys below the line of 
perpetual snow are filled with fields of ice, called 
Glaciers. 

A great number of rivers rise in the Alps, and 
three important ones in Mount St. Q-othard, one of 
the Lepontine Alps ; these are, the Bhine, which 
separates in its course Germany from Switzerland ; 
the Bhone ; and the Ticino, a great affluent of the 
Po. The other chief river is the Aar, an affluent of 
the Bhine, which rises in the Bernese Alps. Owing 
to the elevation of their sources, these rivers are 
rapid, and for the most part unnavigable. 

The chief lakes of Switzerland are— the Lake of 
Geneva, or Lake Leman, formed by the river 
Bhone ; the Lake of Constance, or the Boden See» 
'ormed by the Bhine ; the Lakes of Znrioh^ 
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Lucerne, ITeufoliatel, and Zug, all fonned by tlie 
Aar and its affluents. 

The climate is cold, in consequence of the eleya- 
tion of the country ; but many of the valleys are 
yery fertile and beautiful, abounding in rich corn- 
fields and luxuriant pastures. The chief products 
are com, dairy produce, flax, hemp, and tobacco. 
The mountain pastures feed large quantities of 
cattle, sheep, and goats. About one-sixth of the 
country is covered with forests, and in many parts 
wood is chiefly used for houses and for fuel. Silver, 
copper, iron, and lead are the chief minerals. 

More than half of the population are engaged in 
manufactures, consisting chiefly of silks, cottons, 
woollens, clocks, watches, &c. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-flve Bepublics, 
being nineteen Oantons, and six half Cantons ; every 
Oanton is subdivided into Oommunes with local life 
and independent claims. Every Canton regulates its 
own affairs, but sends a deputy to an assembly 
called the Swiss League, which manages whatever 
is needful for the defence and welfare of all the 
Cantons, in a body, with regard to foreign states. 

The names of the Cantons are — 

1. Zurich. 10. 8chaffhau*sen, 20. Unterwalden. 

2. Berne, 11. St. Qall. f Higher. 

3. Lucerne. 12. The Grisone, [Lower. 

4. Uri. 13. Aargau\ 21. Basle. 

6. Sohwitz. 14. Thurgau* i Towel, 

6. Glarus, 15. GDioino. \ Countrj. 

7. Zug. 16. Vaud, 22. Appen'sdl, 

8. Friburg. 17. Yalais. f Bhodes-exterior. 

9. Sorothum. 18. Neufchatel^, \ Bhodes-interior. 

19. Geneva, 
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The ■ubdiTisions of the lastriiamed form the ax half 
Cantons. The Cantons send two members each to the 
Council of States, and Tarious members, according to popu- 
lation, to the National Council. Beme is the capital. 

The names in ItdLics are the names of those cantons that 
are more exdusiyeljr Protestant ; the rest are Boman 
Catholic. 

The largest towns in Switzerland are CSeneTA^ famous 
for the manufacture of watches (27,500), Basle (29,600), 
and Berne (37,700). 

The population of Switzerland is 2,670,350. More than 
half are Protestants; the rest are Boman Catholics. The 
Swiss are generally a brave and industrious people. About 
70 per cent, of the people speak the German language, 
about 24 per cent, the French, about 5 per cent, the Italian, 
and about 1 per cent, a mixed language. 



What distinguishes Switzerland from the other countries 
of Europe? Draw a physical map of Switzerland, contain- 
ing all the mountains, rivers, and lakes, mentioned in this 
chapter. Name the groups of the Alps which separate 
Switzerland from Italy. Name the highest of the Alps. 
What is the snow line? (7%e line above which the enow 
never melts.) How high is it on the Alps? What are 
Avalanches? Glaciers? Which are the three rivers that 
rise in Mount St. Gothard? Name the chief Swiss lakes. 
What river forms most of the Swiss lakes ? What is the 
climate of Switzerland? How many cantons are there in 
Switzerland ? In what Cantons is the Diet held ? Which 
are the largest towns in Switzerland ? Of what religions 
are the people ? 
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OHAPTEB XlVL 

GEBMANT. 

Tms country, now called the " German Empire," ia 
bounded on the north by the North Sea, Denmark, 
and the Baltic Sea ; on the west by Holland^ Bel- 
gium, and France; on the south by Switzerland 
and Austria, and on the east by Bussia and Turkey- 
in-Europe. Its length exceeds 1000 miles, its 
breadth exceeds 700, and its geographical extent 
comprises more than 211,000 square miles. The 
northern portion is flat — the southern is undulating, 
sometimes attaining a height of 2000 feet, and in 
many places it is table-land* 

The mountains in Germany comprise the Hercy- 
nian Monntains, so called from the Hercynian 
Forest, which, in ancient times, covered much of the 
country, and a large extent of continental Europe 
besides. Many of these mountains are still covered 
with vast forests, and some of the groups hence 
derive their name, amongst which are the Sohwarz 
Wald {Black Forest), Wester Wald {West Forest), 
the Hartz Moimtains, Mountains of Silesia and 
Bohemia, which separate Germany from Austria. 
The Vosges Mountains partially form the boun- 
dary between Germany and France. 

Many of the rivers in the Germanic States rise in 
the Hbboynian Mountains, flowing thence north 
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wards into the German Ocean and Baltic Sea» TKe 
Weser and the Elbe flow into the Qerman Ocean 
on either side of Hanover; the Oder flows through 
Westphalia into the Baltic Sea at Stettin; the 
Maynei or Maine, flows into the Bhine at May- 
ence; and the Danube (the largest of European 
riyers) waters Baden, Wnrtembnrg, and Ba- 
varia, and leaves Germany at its junction with the 
Inn at Passau, whence it flows through Austria 
and Turkey to the Black Sea 

The climate of Germany is variable, and humid 
in some parts ; but is generally healthy. The soil 
is fertile in the central and northern parts, but 
barren or wooded towards the extreme north, con- 
taining many extensive heaths and unoultiYated 
districts. The forests are said to cover east eighth 
portion of the whole soil, and are a source of much 
revenue. It produces large quantities of grain, and 
is renowned for its wines, produced principally from 
the vineyards of the Bhine. It has manufactures of 
linen, glass, and porcelain, cotton, silk, iron^ &c., 
and has a vast trade in toys and turnery wares. 
Amongst the more yaluable metals is gold (in small 
quantities) ; iron and other useful metals are found 
in abundance in the Hartz and Bohemian Moun- 
tains ; quicksilver, and some of the best iron in 
Europe, is also found in the southern parts. 

The Protestant religion was founded in Germany 
by Martin Luther and his followers, and is estab- 
lished principally in the northern districts ; but in 
the south the Boman Oatholio faith generally 
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prevails, and there are many Jews amongst the 
populations. 

Until the commencement of the present century, 
(Germany was governed by a President elected by 
the leading men in the yarious States, who were 
called '* Electors." In 1815 it was settled the 
affairs of the Confederation should be regulated by 
a '* Diet." 

This Confederation included the kingdoms of 
Prussia, Holland, and Denmark, in addition to 
part of Austria. Denmark ceased to be connected 
with Germany in 1864 ; Austria in 1866 ; and 
Holland in 1867 ; and in 1871, during the Gferman 
and French war, the empire of Oermany was 
created under the presidency of the King of Prussia, 
who was unanimously chosen as Emperor by the 
other German Monarchs. 

Besides the Emperor and the Imperial Ministers, 
who are named by him, the Constitution comprises 
the Bimdesratli, or Federal Council, and the 
Beichstag, or Parliament. 

The Bundesrath consists of fifty-nine members 
appointed by the various States according to their 
relative importance ; thus Prussia sends 17, Bavaria 
6, Saxony 4, Wurtemberg 4, Baden 3, Hesse 3, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 2, Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1, 
Brunswick 2, and the rest of the States 1 each. 

The Reichstag consists of 382 members elected 
by ballot by the people of the Empire. Of this 
number 236 are sent by Prussia, by Bavaria 48, and 
80 on according to the population. 
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Zbb Oomvidbratbd States of thb Gbbman EupiBa, 
with Populations and Capitals : — 

L The Kingdom of Prussia. Area, about 136,000 square 
miles (Bnglish). Population, 24,693,066. Capital, Beiiin 
(1,126,000). 

n. The Kingdom of Bayaria. 29,250 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion, 4,824^000. Capital, Monlcfau 

m. The Kingdom of Saxony. 5778 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion, 2,243,000. Capital, Dresden. 

TV, The Kingdom of Wurtembbrg. 7531 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation, 1,778,000. Capital, StottlTArt. 

y. The Grand Duchy of Baoen. 5911 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion, 1,435,000. Capital, Carlsrahe. 

YI. The Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 2963 sq. 
miles. Population, 823,000. Capital, Darmstadt. 

VU. The Grand Duchy of Mbcklenburg-Schwerin. 6137 
sq. miles. Population, 560|000. Capital, Hehwerln. 

yUL The Grand Duchy of Mbcklenbubg-Steelitz. 1052 
sq. miles. Population, 99,000. Capital, Strellts. 

IX. The Grand Duchy of Saxb-Weimar. 1403 sq. miles. 
Population, 283,000. Capital, Weimar. 

X The Grand Duchy of Oldbnbeeo. 2470 sq. miles. 
Population, 315.000. Capital, Oldenlllirff* 

XI. The Duohy of Brunswick. 1425 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion, 303,000. Capital, Brunswick. 

XII. The Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen. 956 sq. miles. 
Population, 180,000. Capital, melnlnKen. 

Xin. The Duohy of Saxb-Ai^tenbitro. 510 sq. miles. 
Population^ 142,000. Capital, Altenborir* 

XIV. The Duohy of Saxb-Cobubg avo Gotha. 760 sq. 
miles. Population, 169,000. Capital* C^Otlia. 

XV. The Duchy of Anhalt. 895 sq. miles. Population, 
197,000. Capital, Dessaa. 

XVI. The Principality of Sohwartzbubg-Bitdolstadt. 
393 sq. miles. Population, 75,000. Capital, Rndttl- 
stadt. 
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Xm. Tbe Prfnoipality of ScHWABTZBirRa-8oni>BBB4iTflair. 
aS2 8q. miles. Population, 67,000. Oapital, Sonder- 

XVIU. The Principality of Waldick. 438 sq. miles. 

Population, 57,000. Capital, JLrolsen. 
Tnc. The Principalily of Beuss-Greitz. 105 sq. milee. 

Population, 44,000. Capital, C^reltC. 
XK. The Principality of Beuss-Schlbitz. 320 sq. milei. 

Population, 88,000. Capital, Scbleltz. 
XXI. The Principality of Schaumbkrg-Lippx. 171 sq. 

miles. Population, 31,000. Capital, Backburir. 
XXn. The Principality of Lippk-Dbtmold. 434 sq. milee. 

Population, 111,000. Capital, Detmold. 

XXIII. The free town of Lubeck. 110 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation, 48,000. 

XXIV. The free town of Brehen. 100 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion, 109,000. 

XXY. The free town of Hamburg. 158 sq. miles. Popu* 

lation, 305,000. 
XXYI. The Imperial territory of Elsass-Lothringen 

(Alsace-Lorraine). 5200 sq. miles. Population, 1,600,000. 

Ceded by France in 1871. 

There are, therefore, twenty-two States of Ger- 
many with Sovereigns actually reigning, besides the 
three Free Towns and the Imperial territory of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

There is also a commercial confederation of the 
states of Germany called the ZoUvereini which 
has, however, lost its value by the formation of 
the German Empire. 



Berlin (1,126,000), the capital of Prussia and o£ 
the German empire. (For other Prussian towns see 
Plrussia.) 
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The most import&nt German towns not in Prossia 
are: — 

Hantburir (225,000), the largest of the Hanse Towns, at 

the mouth of the Slbb, is the most important port in 

Gkrmanjr. 
Rlaiilcll (170,000), the capital of Bayabia, is on the rirer 

IsBB, an affluent of the Danubb, and 2000 feet above the 

level of the sea. It is famous for its art museums, and 

has a celebrated universitj. 
nresdeilj the capital of Saxont, is watered bj the Blbk, 

and renowned for its art treasures and manufacture of 

porcelain. Population, 156,000. 
lieipslc (91,000) is famed for its universitj, and holds a 

large and celebrated fair twice a jrear, at which booksellers 

from all parts of the world assemble. 

Other notable towns are: Marembarg^ (78,000), in 
Bayabia, famed for its watches, mathematical instru- 
ments and toys ; JLai^sburip (50,000), in Bayabia ; 
RleiltSj or Majence, on the Bhine, v\ Hessb-Dabmstadt 
(50,000); Ratisbon^ in Bayabia (30,000); Branfik 
i¥ickj capital of the duchj (42,000) ; liUbeck Man- 
beln (34,316), in Baden; HeidelbariT (16,000), iv 
Badbn, with a renowned castle and uniYcrsity ; StatttlTArt 
(76,000)» on river Neckar, capital of Wurtemberg ; Bre- 
men (104,000), a free town at the mouth of the Weser; 
CbemnitaE (58,000), in Saxony ; WnrxbUTir (42,000), 
on Main, in Bavaria; liiibeck (37,000), on the Baltic 
coast; Carlsrube (32,000), capital of Baden; Ros- 
ioek, in Mecklenburg ; Bamberg^, in Bavaria ; 
{^hirerin^ capital of the Duchy ; IJlnij on Danube, in 
Wurtemberg; Zarckan^ in Saxony; Fiirtbj in Ba- 
varia; Frlbari^, in Baden; Freiberg, in Saxony; 
Planen, in Saxony; Strasburgr (84,000), in Alsace, 
noted for manufactures of jewellery, porcelain, sausages, and 
edible delicacies ; Retz (65,000), in Lorraine, the strongest 
fortress on the French frontier; Rulhoase (58,000), in 
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Jittoe, a great manufaoturing town ; and Colmar are in 
the territory ceded by France in 1871. 

The entire population of Q-ermany is now 
41,068,00a 



Name the boundaries of the German Empire — ^its chief 
mountains — rivers — extent and character of the northern and 
Bouthem divisions. What parts produce the best minerals? 
Describe the climate. How many States does the Empire 
comprise ? Name the Kingdoms, Principalities, Duchies, &0.9 
and their several Capitals. Name the populations of a dozen 
principal places. What do you know of the Free Towns 
and the principal Cities? Who is the present Emperor? 
When did the change take place? What is the **Zoll- 
ysREiff ? " What is the Bundesrath ? What is the Beioh- 
•tag ? Name the Towns ceded by France. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

PBUSSIA. 



The kingdom of Prussia proper is an extensiva 
dominion^ comprising Brandenbntg, with parts of 
Poland and Germany, wliiclx Frederick the Great 
acquired, with the kingdom of Silesia, from Austria, 
in the wars of 1741-2. These acquisitions were 
wrested from Prussia in 1806, during the territorial 
changes effected by Napoleon I. ; biit on his expul- 
sion, in 1814, this kingdom was again enlarged by 
the annexation of much that it had lost, acJ the 
addition of Sazony, Westphalia, and the Grand 
Duchy of the Ahine. 

9 
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In recent years Pmssia has greatly extended its 
powers and territory. In 1864 Prussia and Austria 
wrested Schleswig-Holstein, and Lauenbnrg, from 
Denmark, and they ultimately became Prussian terri- 
tory. After the war with Austria, Prussia acquired 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Kassau, Frankfort, and 
several districts of Bavaria and Darmstadt. In 1871 
the other German monarchs unanimously chose the 
King of Prussia as Emperor of Germany. 

Prussia is bounded on the North by the Baltic Sea 
and the North Sea ; on the East by Bussia ; on the 
South by Austria^ Saxony, and South Germany ; on 
the West by Holland, Belgium, and France. It is a 
flat country, and is Well watered by the rivers, 
Ehine, Weser, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and Niemen. 
There are extensive forests, chiefly of fir. There 
are elevated districts in the West and South, the chief 
mountains being the Hartz, the Brooken, and the 
Biesengebirge. 

The area of the kingdom of Prussia is about 
136,000 square miles, and the population is 
about 24,750,000, of which nearly two-thirds are 
Protestants, one-third Boman Catholics, and about 
400,000 Jews, xmd other sects* 

The provinces now are : — 

I. Prussia Psopxb, extending from the lower valley of the . 
Tistula to that of the Niemen, and from Poland to the 
Baltic Sea, a famous oom-growing district. Population, 
3,090,000. Towns, Konigsberg, Dantzic, Memel. 
25,000 square miles. 
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II. FoMBBiLiaAyOn the extreme north, extends along the coast 
of the Baltic Sea, from Sthalsurd, on the weet, to the 
rirer Nimoiir, in Poland, on the east. It is a large, sandy, 
lerei tract of land, not very fertile ; but the riyer Odkb, 
which flows throagh this prorince, supplies a communica- 
tion with SiLBSiA and Braudkhbubg. Population, 1,450,000. 
Square miles, 12,000. Towns, Stralsund and Stettin. 

III. BBANDSirBURG, the original proyinoe of Prussia, when 
its rulers were styled ** Electors of Brandenburg," is an 
extensive territory, but not yery productiye. It contains 
the capital, Berlin, now the principal city of the Con- 
federated States, and one of the finest and most celebrated 
capitals of the Continent ; and the Palace, the Branden- 
burg Gbte, the lindenstrasse, and its museums and gal- 
leries of the fine arts, excite universal admiration. There 
is also another splendid palace at Potsdam, which is 
the capital of this province. There are various manu- 
factures carried on, which are flourishing and increasing. 
Population, 2,700,000. Square miles, 15,360. 

lY. Prussian Silbsu was acquired by the warlike and in- 
cessant action of Frederic]^ II. Bresiaa^ the capita 
city, is a place of much commerce. Population, 3,590,000. 
Square miles, 15,560. 

y. Saxokt lies to the west of Brandenburg, and consists of 
various provinces. They form a country which is watered 
by the river Elbb, and is a rich and productive territory, 
forming abundant pastures for sheep, whose wool is re- 
nowned throughout the world. JHai^deblirg^ is its 
capital, with a population of 60,000. Square miles, 
10,760. Population, 2,070,000. 

YL Wkstphalia (first formed into a kingdom by Napoleon 
I.), is composed of various united portions of what was 
once the *' G-reat Circle." It is a somewhat rugged country. 
The rivers Weseb and Lippb flow through it. lllan* 
Sierj the capital, has a population of 25,000. Popula- 
tion, 1,707,000. Area, 7800 square miles. 

VII. The Bhinb Pbovincbs consist of the territories called 
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JvLraBB, BsROi and Clbys, and those indaded in the 
*< LowBR BimrB." Much of this diitriot is lugbljr pic- 
turesque. It has a world-wide reputation for its yinejards, 
and large quantities of ooal are produced. Population, 
upwards of 3,455,000. Square miles, 10,400. Silk, cotton, 
cutlery, and other manufactures. Towns, Cologne, Ck>b- 
leutz, Dusseldorf, Aix-la-Chapelle, Trier, Blberfeld, Crefeld, 
Barmen and Bonn, where there is a famous Uniyersity. 
yill. FosKN lies between Prussia Proper and Silesia. Popu- 
lation, 986,000. Square miles, 11,100. Towns, Poseii^ 

Bromberil^. 

IX. ScHLESwio-HoLSTEiN, lu the southern part of the Penin- 
sula of Jutland. It was wrested from Denmark in 1864. 
Population, 981,000. Square miles, 6820. Towns, 
ScbleswifP and HIely a sea-port for the Prussian 
Navy. 

X. Hanoyeb, formerly a kingdom, was annexed by Prussia 
in 1866. Population, 1,938,000. Square miles, 14,800. 

H anoverj the capital ; RUnden ; ESmdenj a port 

at the mouth of the Biver Ems. 

XI. Hessb Nassau, acquired at the same time as Hanover. 
Population, 1,379.000. Square miles, 6010. Towns, 

Cassel; Wiesbaden. 

XII. HoHENzOLLVBN, a provincc enclosed by Wurtemberg 
and Baden, and crossed by the river Danube. Population, 
64,000. Slgrinarini^en-on-Itanabej the chief 

town. 

XIII. Jadk, or YAns, a small district on the coast of the 
North Sea, with a naval port. Population about 1750. 

Xiy. Lauenburg, a duchy added to Prussia at the same time 
as Schleswig, in 1864. Population, 500,000. Square 
miles, 450. Capital, RakeboriT* 

The people are well-edacated, and speak the Ger- 
man language. There are ten universities — Berlin, 
Konigsberg, Halle, Breslan, Bonn, Oriefswalde, 
Marbnrg, Oottingen, Kiel, and CasseL 
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BERIiIlVf the capital and residenoe of the head of the 
German Empire, is in BiiAKDiKBTmo, and on the Spree, a 
tributary of the Blbb. Population, 1,126,000. It is 
famous for its uniyersitjr, museums, art-galleries, and 
libraries, and has extensire manufactures of eyerj descrip- 
tion, espedalljr of iron, porcelain, glass, and the well- 
known colour, PrwHan blue. The German Parliament 
and the Prussian Parliament both sit in Berlin. 

There are three other towns with oyer 100,000 
inhabitants : — 

1. Breslau, the capital of Silesia, on the Oder (12,000). 
It has a large trade in wool, and in the linen for which 
Silesia is famous ; also in metals and Hungarian wines. 

2. ColOgrn®') on the Bhine, the capital of the proyince of 
the Bhine (125,000). A very old town, with a yery fine 
cathedral. It has manufactures in cotton, silk, and 
wool • and in the celebrated scented water called Eau de 
Cdogne, 

3. Kdnli^sberiT) the capital of Prussia Proper, a sea- 
port on the haff at the mouth of the Vistula. Noted for 
the exportation of com, and for ship-building, as well as 
for its university (106,000). 

There are twelve other towns with more than 
50,000, and less than 100,000, inhabitants : — 

1. l^ailfsiCj a great sea-port, in Prussia Proper, near the 
mouth of the Vistula (89,000). Famous for the exporta- 
tion of corn. 

2. Mail^debarirj the capital of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Elbe (78,000). 

3. Frankfort-on-lMlaillj annexed by Prussia in 1866; 
formerly a free town, where the German diet met (78,000). 

4. Hanover, annexed 1816 (74,000). 

5. StettiBj the capital of Pomerania, near the mouth of 
the Oder ; next to Dantzic as a sea-port (73,000) ; famous 

for the manufacture of anchors, and for ship-building. 
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6. Alx-la^hApelle (Aacben), in the Bhine FroTinoQ^ 
noted for doth, needles, and carriage building (68,000). 

7. JLIbona, annexed in 1864; formerly a Danieh town; a 
sea-port (67,000). 

8. dlberfeldf in the Rhine proTinoe, with extenaye 
manufaoturefi of silk and cotton goods (65,000). 

9. BamLen, a similar and neighbouring town (66,000). 

10. Dasseldori; on the Bhine (63,000), a shipping port 
for Elberfeld. 

11. Crefeld, in the same district, noted for its silk 
manufactures (54,000). 

12. Posen, on the Warta, formerly a Polish town, has 
great trade in agricultural produce (53,000). 

Other towns to be noted are, Potsdam, capital of Bran- 
denburg, one of the finect towns in Prussia, with a beauti- 
ful palace (43,000). Fraitkfort-on-thb-Odbr. Mukster, 
capital of Westphalia (24,000). Halle, in Prussian 
Saxony, famous for its university (25,000). Meiltel, in 
Prussia Proper, a sea-port, at the mouth of the Niemen, 
noted for the exportation of timber, both fir and oak 
(10,000). Cleyes, on the Bhine, once the capital of tho 
duchy of Cleves (8000). Treyes, on the riyer Moselle, said 
to be the most ancient city in Qermany (16,250). ColH 
lents, on the Bhine (22,000). Wittenberg, once famous 
for its uniyersity, in Prussian Saxony (8750). Bonn, on 
the Bhine, with a uniyersity (20,000). Wiesbaden on the 
Main, Nordhausen, Elbing, Stralsund, Fiensburg; G-lad- 
bach. 



Into what portions is Prussia now divided ? What are 
its chief rivers ? What are haffs ? What is the govern- 
ment of Prussia? Name the universities of Prussia. 
Name the provinces of Prussia. What do you know of 
Berlin? Of Breslau? Of Cologne? Of Dantzic? Of 
Konigsberg? Of Stettin? Of Memel? Of Potsdam? 
Of Treves? Population? When did Prussia acquire 
Schleswlg-Holstein ? Lauenburg? Hanover? Cassel? 
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OHAPTEE XXVIH 

AUSTBIA. 

Thb Anstro-Hongarian Empire has been reduced 
and remodelled since 1866, and at this time it 
comprises two distinct portions (1), the Gislbithak 
Lands; and (2), the Tbansleithan, or Hungarian 
Grown Lands. The former consist of Upper Aus- 
tria, Lower Austria, Salzburg, Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, Styria, Carinthia, Oamiola, The 
Maritime Provinces, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Ckdicia, Bukowina, and Dalmatia; the latter 
consist of Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and 
Sclavonia, and the Military Frontier. To these 
must now be added the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, now occupied and administered by 
Austria under the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. The 
whole being bounded on the north by Buasia, 
Prussia, and Saxony ; on the east by Bussia and 
Turkey ; on the south by Turkey and Italy ; and 
on the west by Switzerland and Bavaria. 

The area is about 65,190 square miles, and the 
population 38,500,000. 

The chief mountains are the Eastern Alps, the 
Bhetian Alps, the Mountains of Bohemia, the 
Sudeten Mountains, the Carpathians, and the 
Transylvanian Alps, the last three stretching in a 
great curve from the Danube at Presburg, to the 
same river again at the Iron Gate. 

The great river Danube runs through the empin 
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from west to east. Its chief afflaent on the left 
bank is the Theiss, wHcli rises on the western side 
of the Carpathian Mountains ; and its chief afflnents 
on the right bank are tiie Inn, the Srave, and tho 
Save, which rise in the Eastern Alps. The Elbe 
flows through part of the empire towards the north, 
and the Oder, Tistola, Ihiiestery and Pruth, all 
have their sources in Austria. 

There are two great recipient lakes near the 
Danube : Bal'aton Lake, or Flatten See, connected 
with the Danube, and ITensiedler Lake, which is 
yery salt. Both are in Hungary. 

The soil and productions are very yarious. In 
the eastern part are extensive pastures, supporting 
immense flocks of sheep. In the centre are warm 
plains, producing excellent wine. The moantains 
are yeiy rich in metals of almost every kind. 

The Emperor of Austria has different degrees of 
power, and different titles in the several parts of 
his dominions. The population comprises many 
faces: Sdavonian, German, Magyar, Latin, and 
others, speaking many languages, and of many re- 
ligions, but the Boman Catholic predominates. The 
Empire is one of the five great powers of Europe. 
The following are the seventeen States of which 
it is composed, with their chief towns : — 

L Uppbb Austria, with a population of 736,557. Capital, 
lilDBi on Danube. 

JL LowBB AvsTHU, forming with Upper Austria the Arch- 
duchy, lying on both sidoB of the Danube, and separated 
i>y Uie Biver Enns, Popiilation of Lower Austria, 
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1,090,708. Capital, Tienna, on the Danube, the* 
oapital of the Empire (825,165). It is irregularly built,, 
but IB inoreasing greatly in size and splendour. It con- 
tains beautiful public walks, a celebrated uniTersity*. 
seyeral noble libraries, and one of the finest museum* 
in Europe. The climate of the caty is changeable and 
foggy. 

m. Thb DuCht of Salzburg, which, with the Archduchy 
of Austria, formed the nucleus of the Empire to which 
other portions have been added by degrees. Population, 
153,159. Capital, Salafibarff. 

ly. The Prihcipalitt of the Ttrol, a yery mountainous 
country, lying chiefly on the right bank of the Inn. 
Population, 851,000. Capital, Innflpmck (13,000). 

y. The Duchy or Sttru, a moimtainous region, famous 
for the best iron in Europe. Population 1,138,000. 
Capital, Gratz (80,000), noted for its museums. 

yi. The Ducht of Carinthia, the upper valley of the 
Draye, a mountainous and generally sterile district, thinly 
populated. Its mines constitute its chief wealth, and 
yield inexhaustible supplies of copper, iron, coal, lead, and 
sine Population, 337,600. Capital, Hlaifenfort 
(15,000). 

yil. Toe Ducht of Carniola, south of Carinthia, famous 
for its vast produce of quicksilver. Population, 466,000. 
Capital, lialbach, on the Save (23,000). 

yni. Tub Maritime Provinces (Gkrz, Gradisca, Istria, 
and Trieste), south-west of Carniola ; a mountainous dis- 
trict. Population, 600,000. Capital, Trieste, the 
most flourishing seaport in Austria (95,0(X)). 

Previous to 1849, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Maritime 
Provinces, were politically united, forming the Kivqdom 
OF Illyria. 

IX. The Einqdom of Bohemia, a table-land, surrounded by 
mountains; watered by the Elbe and its affluent, the 
Moldau. Population, 5,140,000. The country is very 
fertile, and abounds in metals, precious stones, and 
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'mineral Bprings, and the climate it eztremelj healtbj. 
Gapital, Pra|pie> on the Moldau, which contains ifao 
oldest uniyersilj in Gennanj (157,000). Sadowa and 
Koniggrats, battle fields of 1866. 
1[. Thx Mabgratiatb ov Mobayia, mountainous in the 
east and north, but low and open towards the centre and 
south, which part has been called ** the land of maixe and 
wine." Population, 2,017,000. It contains ertensive 
pastures; and has large manufactures in iron, linen, 
cotton, and especially wool. Capital, Bnanit (73,000), 
one of the most important manufacturing towns in the 
Empire. Olmutz. Austerlitz. 

XI. Thb Ducut op Silesia, north-east of Moravia. Pro- 
duces yerj fine flax. Population, 513,000. Silesia was, 
till 1849, politically united with Morayia. It contains 
yarious manufactures, and is especially noted for that of 
linen. Capital Troppau (10,000). 

XII. Thx Kingdom or Galicia, including Cbacow, and the 
adjacent territory, a part of the old kingdom of Poland, 
noted for the production of salt. Galicia, next to Hun- 
gary, is a principal granary of Austria. Population, 
5,444,000. Capital, liemberff (87,000, of whom 
20,000 are Jews). The university is one of the most 
numerously attended in Europe. CracOWj formerly 
an independent republic (50,000), on the Vistula. 

XIII. Duchy of Bukowika, south-east of Galicia, with 
which it was politically united till 1851. A mountainous 
country, containing large oak and other forests. Popu- 
lation, 513,000. Chief town, CaEemOWicz (pro- 
nounced Tchemotuitch) (10,000), on the Pruth. 

XIY. Thb Kingdom of Dalmatu, a rude district on the 
east shore of the Adriatic Sea. Population, 404,500. 
Capital, Zara. 

The Transleithaa Lands : — 

I. The EufGDOM ov Huhoart, including Serria and Te- 
meswar, formerly separated from it It is inhabited 
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sutinly bj a nee of people called Hagyare, an ABtatio* 
tribe, who conquered it in the ointh century, and are in 
no way connected with the ancient HunB, formeriy estab« 
lished here. Hungary is low and fertile in the yalleys of 
the Danube and Theiss, but mountainoue in the western 
parts, where is the great Bakony Forest Timber is 
most abundant The country abounds in mineral 
springs, and has metals of eyery kind except tin. It 
also produces a great yariety of precious stones. Tt yields 
largely all the usual products of agricultural coun- 
tries, and the low parts, particularly the valley of the 
Theiss, produce the Tokay wine (which is famed all over 
Europe), and many other kinds. Population, 11,188,000. 
The capital is Bada-Pesth (201,000), really consist- 
ing of two cities. . Buda, on the right bank of the Danube, 
and Pesth, on the left bank, which are connected by a 
handsome suspension bridge. 

Szeff€Klen (69,000) ; Presbarip (46,000) ; marla 
Thereslanopel (66,000) ; Temeswar (32,000). 

II. Tna KiKGDOM of Croatia and Slatonia, south-west of 
Hungary, and formerly politically united with it. Fertile 
in the yalleys of the riyers, sterile in the south. Popula- 
tion, 1,168,000, Tery rude. Chief town, Ag^ram, on 
the Save (20,000). Essek. 

III. The Grand ParNaPALiTT of Transtlyania, a great 
table-land, covered with mountains and forests, and shut 
in on three sides by the Carpathian Mountains. Popula- 
tion, 2,115,000. It produces valuable timber, com of all 
kinds, sheep, and other cattle ; also salt, and metals of all 
kinds. Capital, iUaasenbar||^ (25,000). Kron- 
stadt (28,000). 

rV. Thb Military Frontikr is a long and very narrow 
strip of land on the frontier towards Turkey, on which 
are a number of forts. Some of the most considerable of 
these fortresses are Peterwaradiiij Semlln, and 
Brod. Their inhabitants enjoy certain privileges for 
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maintainiog a force to defend the empire on the south. 

^y. B08K11.. Chief towns, Bosna 0eral, Ziroi> 
nlh. 

TL Hbbzbgotika. Chief town, mostai*. 

Under Art. 25 of the Treaty of Berlin, these proTinees 
were occupied and administered by Anstria-Hangaxy in 
ja878. Their united population is 1,212,172. 

The Cisleithan Lands and the Transleithan Lands have 

each separate Parliaments and Ministers, the one meeting at 

Vienna, and the other at Buda-Festh. The separate con- 

- stitution was given to Hungary in 1867, when the Emperor 

was crowned King of Hungary. 

Notwithstanding the curtailment which the Empire of 
Austria suffered by the result of the Austro-Prussian war of 
1866, it is still a large and flourishing nation. The Sorereign 
was formerly ** Emperor of Germany,'* and claimed a certain 
jurisdiction oyer the states of Germany, and the Presidency 
' of the Diet This was taken away by Napoleon I., and the 
title reduced to Emperor of Austria. At the Congress of 
1815 Venice was annexed to Austria as a compensation for 
'Belgium, whioh then became an independent kingdom. 



Name the boundaries of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Its principal mountains. Its rivers. Its lakes. Its chief 
^productions. Name the states composing the empire of 
Austria. What is the character of Hungary ? Of Tran- 
sylvania? Of Bohemia? Give some account of Vienna. 
•Of Trieste. What is Prague remarkable for ? Name the 
•capital of Hungary. What is the Military Frontier ? What 
do you know of Venice ? Which are the Cisleithan Lands ? 
Which the Transleithan ? How has Austria been remodelled 
«ince 1859? What territories did Austria lose by the 
Austro-Prussian war of 18G6 ? Name the chief races of the 
empire. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



DEKMABE. 



Thb Eikodom of Denmark, a country aboat three 
times as large as Wales, consists of a continental 
portion, and of several islands in the Baltic Sea. 

The continental part is about 150 miles long, and 
100 wide, and includes the province of Jutland, 
which forms a part of a peninsula, which reaches to^ 
the river Elbe : the southern part of this peninsula 
is Prussian territory, consisting of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and Lauenberg, taken from Denmark in 1864 
by the German powers. The chief islands are Zea- 
land, Funen, and Laaland. 

The peninsula differs from most peninsulas by 
extending to the north instead of the south. It ia 
generally very flat, the sea being kept out in parts 
by artificial banks, as in Holland. There is a range 
of low hills near the east coast. There are no 
mountains, and the rivers are very short. The soil 
is fertile in some parts, but in others very barren^ 
with extensive marshes. 

The peninsula and the islands are separated from 
each other by several straits, the chief of which are 
the Skager Back, between Jutland and Norway; 
the Kattegat, between Jutland and Sweden ; thr 
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Sound, between Zealand and Sweden; the Great 
Belt, between Zealand and Fonen, and the Idtfle 
Belt, between Fonen and Schleswig. 

The govemment is a constitutional monarchy. 
The population is 1,785,000, about half of whom 
liye by agricultural pursuits, and one-fourth by 
trades and manufactures. The products are Grain, 
Hemp, and Potatoes. The rivers and shores abound 
with fish, the Fisheries being an important branch of 
national prosperity. The area is 14,616 square 
miles. The Danes are a trading people. The re- 
ligion is Protestant. 

Copenbai^II, the capital of the kingdom, is on the 
island of Zealand. It is one of the finest cities of Europe. 
Population, 181,291. It has important and yaluable art 
treasures of sculpture and painting, and its streets and 
public places are well •arranged and symmetrical. 

The Danes are a hardy, brave, and industrious 
people, as well as excellent sailors. 

The foreign possessions in Europe are Iceland, 
a large island in the Atlantic Ocean, famous for its 
volcanoes, and its geysers, or hot-springs (popula- 
tion 60,000), and the Faroe Islands (8000) ; in 
America, Santa Cruz, St Thomas, and St John, 
three of the West India Islands (40,000), and part 
of the coast of Greenland. 

The population of the foreign possessions is about 
124,000 ; making the total of the Danish dominions 
about 1,900,000. 

Denmark formerly had some establishments on 
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thd Gxdnea coast and in India, but these hare been 
sold to Qxeat Britain. 



Of what portions does the kingdom of Denmark oonsist? 
In what respect is the peninsula remarkable ? What is its 
physical character ? Name the principal straits of Denmark. 
What sort of gOYemment is that of Denmark ? What are 
its products, and what of its Fisheries ? What is Copenhagen 
remarkable for ? Name the foreign possessions of Denmark. 
What is Iceland chiefly noted for? What territory did 
Denmark lose in 1864 ? 



OHAPTEE XXX. 

SWEDEN AND NOBWAY. 

Sweden and Nobway are two distinct kingdoms, 
ruled over by one king, and occupying one great 
peninsula in the north of Europe, called the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula. 

The peninsula is about 1200 miles in length, and 
400 in breadth, and it is rather more than three 
times as large as Great Britain. Its chief capes are 
the Nord Xnn and Lindesnaes. It is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Skager Back 
and the Kattegat, and on the east by the Baltic Sea, 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and Eussia. 

The west coast has many deep inlets of the sea, 
called Fjords or Firths. It has also many islands, 
the chief of which are the Loffoden Isles, off one • 
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the most soathem of which is the noted whirlpool 
called the Maelstrom. The Nobth Gape is on an 
island called Mager'oe. 

A great chain of mountains runs from north to 
south in the peninsula ; expanding in the southern 
part into broad and elevated table-lands, c&HedJields, 
of which Dovre Tield, Lang Field, and Har'- 
danger Field are the chief. North of the Fields I 
the chain is known at the Xoelen Mountailis. This 
chain separates Sweden from Norway, and is steep 
towards the west coast, but slopes off gently to the 
east. The summits are mostly covered with snow. 

The rivers are numerous, but for the most part 
short. The chief of them are the Oiommen in Nor- 
way, which is the largest, and the Dal and the Slar 
in Sweden. The lakes are also numerous : the chief 
of them are Lake Wen'nem and Lake Wet'tern, 
which are united by a canal, Lake Maelar, and 

Lake Hielmar. 

The mountains have extensive forests upon them, 
particularly on the west side, on which vast quanti- 
ties of timber are cut and floated down the rivers 
to the sea. Much of the timber is made into char- 
coal for the purpose of smelting iron, the manufac- 
ture by this process being very superior. 

The climate is cold and the soil somewhat unpro- 
ductive ; but the mines are very rich. The best silver 
mine in Europe is that of Xongsberg, in the south 
of Norway. Copper is also abundant. Some of the 
best iron is produced in Sweden. 

Mining forms an important branch of industiji 
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25,000 persons being employed in the iron trade. 
Its minerals are extremely rich and varied. Agricul- 
ture is extensively carried on, also ship-building, 
tanning, and many useful manufactures. 

The coasts abound with fish, the most important 
fisheries being the cod and herring ; about 60,000 
people are employed in each of these from January 
to April ; 6000 vessels are engaged in the trade, the 
total return to the men being 1,500,000/. 

The government of Sweden and Norway is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The two kingdoms were 
united in 1814. The population of Sweden is 
4,168,000 ; of Norway, 1,729,000. The religion is 
Protestant, and the people are well educated. 

In Sweden the chief towns are : — 

STIICHHOIi^lIy the capital, built partly on the main- 
land, and partly on several small islands at the entrance- 
of Lake Malar. A fine but irregularly built city (136,000). 

CfOt'tenborg^j a commercial town at the mouth of the 
G-ota. Exports, steel, iron, and timber (66,046). 

Carlscro'lilftj near the south-east corner of Sweden, the> 
station of the Swedish navy (17,776). 

Upsa'laj a very ancient city, once the capital of Sweden, 
now famous for its university and library (11,330). 

In Norway are : — 

CHRISTIJl1T.%, the capital at the head of a long 

fjord; the seat of a university; trade in deal, timber, and 

fish (63,604). 
lier'lpeils the first commercial city of Norway, chiefly 

noted for its export of fish (29,210). 
IMronth.elnkf a seaport: the former capital of NorwaT' 

(20,506). 
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ClirlStlail'SAndy on the Skager Back, a plaee for 
Bhipbuilding (10,876). 



What are the bounds of the Scandinavian Feninsnla ? Its 
length? Its breadth? Its capes? What are i^ords ? What 
if the Maelstrom ? What names are given to the different 
parts of the great chain of mountains ? The chief river ? 
Chief lakes? The chief products? What of the Fisheries? 
The population? What do you know of Stockholm? Of 
Upsala? Of Christiania? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE BUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

The RuiSsiAN Empire, one of the five great powers 
of Europe, is the largest state in the world ; it in- 
clxtdes one-seventh of the land of the Globe, and is 
twice the extent of Europe, consisting of Russia 
Proper, the Kingdom of Poland, the Grand Duchy of 
Finland in Europe ; * and the Lieutenancy of the 
Caucasus, Siberia, and parts of central Asia. 

Russia in Europe is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia in Asia and the 
Caspian Sea, on the south by Mount Caucasus and 
the Black Sea, and on the west by the Austrian Em- 

♦ With which must be now included the portion of 
Bessarabia added to Koumania in ISSG, and restored to 
Russia by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
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pire, Prussia, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Sweden. Its 
length is more than 2000 miles^ and its width nearly 
as much. In size it is twenty-four times as large as 
Great Britain. 

The chief inlets of the sea are the White Sea, the 
Gulf of Finland, the Gulf of Riga, the Gulf of Per'e- 
kop, and the Sea of A'zov. For its extent Bussia 
has not much sea-coast, and in the north it is ice- 
bound for a great portion of the year. 

The Islands of Bussia are Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zcmbla, Kolguev, and Waigatz, in the Arctic Seas ; 
The Aland Islands, Oesel, Dago, and numerous 
islets in the Baltic Sea. 

Bussia is one of the most level countries in Europe. 
A tract of slightly elevated land crosses it near the 
middle, from south-west to north-east, which forms 
the watershed of the country. The most elevated 
portion of this tract is called the Heights of Valdai. 
A chain of mountains, in some parts 4000 feet high, 
called the Ural Mountains, separates Bussia in 
Europe from Bussia in Asia. 

The chief rivers of Bussia in Europe are, the 
Fetchc'ra, the Mezen, the Dwina, and One'ga, 
which run into the Arctic Ocean ; the Neva, the 
Swina, and the Niemen, which run into the Baltic ; 
the Ural and Volga, which run into the Caspian 
Sea ; the Don, flowing into the Sea of Azov ; and 
the Dnieper (with its great afEuent the Pripet), the 
Bug, and Dniester, which run into the Black Sea. 
The Volga is the longest river of Europe, having * 
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course of about 2400 miles. It rises in a small lake 
in the Valdai hills at a very slight elevation. Its 
course is consequently very slow, and it is navigable 
almost from its source to its mouth. Its chief 
tnbutaries are the Kama and the Samara on its 
left bank, and the Oka on its right bank. It is the 
largest river which flows into an inland sea. 

The chief lakes of Eussia are Lake Ladoga, the 
largest lake in Europe, Lake Onega, and Lake 
Peipus. The southern part of Finland is quite a 
network of lakes. 

The climate of Eussia, though very various, is 
mostly cold. There are great marshy deserts about 
the rivers Petchora and Pripet ; and there are vast 
plains in the south coast and round the shores, be- 
tween the Caspian and Black Seas, called Steppes, 
which in spring are covered with grass and wild 
flowers, parched up during summer and autumn, and 
covered with snow in winter. 

The upper part of the valley of the Volga pro- 
duces vast quantities of com, hemp, and flax. Some 
of the south parts produce excellent wine. The 
forests, both in the north and west, produce building 
timber, tar, pitch, resin, and turpentine. 

The Steppes support vast herds of cattle, which 
produce tallow and hides ; and in the forests, in 
most parts of the Empire, wild boars exist in great 
number, and supply Europe with the best bristles 
for making brushes. 

The Ural Mountains produce gold, copper, and 
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some oilier metals. There are some coal fields near 
the centre of the country. 

The Emperor, or Czar, as he is called, is the head 
of the government. The nobles have great power 
over the people in their own districts. The poorer 
classes are in a degraded condition, and in several 
parts of the Empire are half barbarous, but since 
the emancipation of the serfs, their condition is 
rapidly improving. The population of Russia in 
Europe is 75,850,000, including Finland and Po- 
land. Nine-tenths of them are members of the 
Orthodox Greek Church. The Poles are Roman 
Catholic, and the rest of various religions, including 
many Jews. 

The great trading sea-ports of Russia are : — 

St. Petersbargr> in the Gulf of Finland; Itigra, 

on the Baltic; Archanft^el, on the White Sea; 
Odessa, on the Black Sea; Afitrakban, on the 
Caspian Sea; Taranrogr* on the Sea of Azov. The 
naval sea-port is Cronstadt, in the Gulf of Finland. 
SebastOpolf on the Block Sea, lately a naval sea-port, 
was dismantled, but is being restored. 

There are fourteen towns in Russia in Europe, 
each containing more than 50,000 inhabitants : — 

St. Petersborip, the capital of the empire, at the 
mouth of the ri?er Neva. Founded by Peter the Great in 
1703 (667,026), 1869. One of the finest ciiies in Europe, 
with a uniyersity and magnificent library. 

SloSCOWt the old capital, near the centre of the country 
(309,000). Burnt by the Bussians on the French invasion 
in 1812. The Kremlin or citadel contains some yery fine 
buildings. Many of the old noble families of Bussia re- 
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tide at Moscow. It is also a great manufacturing town. 

Its winters are yery cold, but its summers hot. 
WarsaWf on the Vistula, once the capital of the kingdom 

of Poland, before it was divided between Russia, Austria, 

and Prussia, in 1815; a fine city (180,000). 
Odessa, a yery flourishing sea-port on the Black Sea 

(121,000). Exports chiefly corn, hides, and tallow. 
KIchineT, in Bessarabia (104,000). 
Rig'a^ a great sea-port on the Baltic at the mouth of the 

Dilna (102,000). Exports chiefly hemp, flax, and timber. 
Toola, about 100 miles from Moscow; famous for manu- 
factures in metal (68,000). 
Tilna^ on the riyer Niemen (79,000, the greater part of 

whom are Jews). 
KieTs an old and yenerable city, with a famous uniyersity, 

on the Dnieper (73,000). 
SaratOTs a town of great trade, on the Volga (93,000). 
Hasan^ iu the centre of the country, near the Volga 

(78,000) ; famous for its uniyersity and its schools. 
KicolaieT (67,972); HbarkofT (59,968); Ber- 
(5378). 



Other towns to be noted are — 

Astrakbaily on the Caspian Sea, carries on trade with 

India and Persia, and has manufactures of Bussia leather 

and shagreen (47,839). 
Archang^els a sea-port on the White Sea, whieh has 

declined since the founding of St. Petersburof (25,000). 
Kherson^ at the mouth of the Dnieper (45,926). 
Cronstadt^ on a small island in the Gulf of Finland 

(45,155, chiefly sailors and soldiers). The great nayal port 

of Bussia, with a magnificent harbour. 
Kijnil WOTKrorod, on the Volga (40,742); has the 

largest fair in Europe, attended by 300,000 people, from 

all parts of Europe and Asia. 

Bussia in Europe includes many distinct peoples, 
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and some wtio still live in their original barbarcns 
modes. The most important of them are the Laps 
or Laplanders, the Fins, and the Samoyedes, in the 
north, and the Don Cossacks in the south. 

BUSSIA IK ASIA. 

This vast district, besides Caucasia, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, includes all the north of 
Asia, which is called Siberia. It is a cold, unpro- 
ductive country, but between the river Obi and its 
uffluent, the Irtish, and on the shores of the great 
lake Baikal, it produces timber and metals of several 
kinds. The whole of Siberia produces sable, ermine, 
and other valuable furs. 

The chief towns are — 

Tomsk, on the Tom, an affluent of the Obi (13»500). 
Irkntshj on Lake Baikal (20,000). Tobolsk^ on 
the Irtish (16,000). Oinsk^ on the Irtiih (11,700). 
Yakutsk, on the Lena (7000). 

The district of the Caucasus * is watered on the 
south side of the Caucasus Chain of mountains by 
the river Kour. On the north or European side are 
the rivers Kuban, Kmna, and Terek. Tiflis (71,000) 
is the chief town. The district to the south and 
east of the Sea of Aral, comprising the valleys of the 
rivers Sir and Oxus, is in an unsettled state. Towns, 
Tasohkend and Turkestan. The Russian govern- 
ment is constantly encroaching in this direction. 

* By the Treaty of Berlin (1878) the Territories of 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum, were ceded by Turkey to 
Bussia. They lie S.W. of Trans-oaucasia. 
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The population of the Bossian Empire is— - 

Russia in Europe . . . 75,880,000 
„ in Asia .... 6,000,000 



Total . . 81,880,000 



Of what partB does the Au8sian Empire consiBt ? State 
the boundaries and extent of Bussia in Europe. What are 
its chief inlets of the sea? Name the ranges of heights. 
The principal riyers. The chief lakes. Where are the 
great marshes? Where are the Steppes? Where is the 
great supply of com produced? Of wine? Of timber, 
&c. ? Of hides and tallow ? Of bristles ? Where are the 
chief supplies of metals in Europe? In Asia? What is 
the Emperor called ? What is the condition of the people ? 
The prerailing religion? Which are the chief sea-ports? 
What do you know of St. Petersburg ? Of Moscow ? Of 
Warsaw? Of Odessa? Of Riga? OfToula? OfVilna? 
Of Kazan? OfCronstadt? Of Astrakhan? Of Archangel? 
Of Nijnil Novgorod ? Name the chief uncivilized tribes of 
Bussia in Europe. What are the chief towns of Bussia in 
Asia. In what direction is Bussia advancing ? What sepa- 
rates Turkestan from Hindostan ? 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 

ITALY. 



Italy ib the most beautiful country of Europe. 
The greater part of it forms a long peninsula reach- 
ing out towards the south-east in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its boundary on the north is the main ridge 
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of the Alps. Its length is 720 miles. Italy is 
nearly twice as large as England and Wales. 

The chief capes of Italy are Gape Oarg^'no, Gape 
Santa Maria di Leuca, and Gape Spartivento. It 
has the Adriatic Sea on its eastern coast ; the Gxdfs 
of Taranto and of Squilla'ce on the south ; and 
the Strait of Messina and the Bays of Eufemia, 
PoUoastro, Saler no, Naples, Oae'ta, and Oen'oa 
on the west. 

Its chief mountains are — the Western, Central, 
and part of the Eastern Alps, bounding it on the 
north; the Maritime Alps, and the Apennines, 
which run all down the peninsula, and are continued 
in the Island of Sicily. It has three volcanoes : 
Vesuvius, on the shore of the Bay of Naples ; Etna, 
in Sicily ; and Strom'boli, an insular mountain, one 
of the Lipari Isles, to the north of Sicily. 

The chief rivers of Italy are the Po, which rises 
in the Western Alps, and flows into the Adriatic 
Sea; its chief tributaries, the Tessino, Adda, and 
Oglio, rise in the Gentral Alps ; the Adige^ which 
rises in the Gentral Alps, and almost joins the Po at 
its mouth ; the Amo and the Tiber, which rise in 
the Apennines, and flow into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The prindpal lakes are Lake Magg^o're, and the 
Lakes of Como, Ise'o, and Oarda, which are all 
formed by the affluents of the Po rising in the Gen- 
tral Alps. 

The chief islands of the Italian kingdom are Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, besides which there are Elba, ai 
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nameroas neighbouring islands, the Lipari Ides, 
Ischia, and Capri, opposite the Bay of Naples, the 
Agades Isles, west of Sicily, and PanteUaria, south- 
west of Sicily. 

The climate of Italy is ndld and beautifnl. The 
soil in the valleys is very fertile, producing wine, oil, 
silk, and a great variety of other articles ; but in 
some parts it sends out unwholesome vapours called 
malaria. 

The Italiai^s all speak one language ; but until re- 
cently they were divided into eight distinct states, 
which had no federal interest. Now, however, 
these states have become united under one common 
head, and form a constitutional monarchy, which is 
called the Kikqdom of Italy, and includes the 
whole of the peninsula, the Bepublic of San Marino 
alone excepted. The population of Italy is about 
25,000,000, nearly all of whom are Boman Catholics. 
L The Kingdom of Italy is divided into sixty- 
nine provinces, and comprises seven divisions, for- 
merly politically distinct, and known as— 

(a) Thb Kihgdom of Sardinia. 
(ft) Tub Duchy of Parma. 

(c) Thb Duchy of Modena. 

(d) Thb Grand Duchy op Tuscaitt. 

(e) Thb Kingdom of Naples, or Kingdoie ov thi Two 

Sicilies. 
(/) Venice and Lombardt (added in 1859 and 1866). 
(^). The States of thb Church (added in 1860 and 
1870). 

The Kingdom of Sardinia itself, until the recent 
changes were made, consisted of five parts, viz., 
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Piedmont, Gen'oa, Savoy, Nice, and tiie island of 

Sardinia. To it the province of Lombardy was 

added in 1859, at the dose of the Italian war ; 

and soon afterwards Parma, Modena, and the 

Bomagna (t.e,^ the northern part of the States of 

the Church). In 1860 Tuscany and the Kingdom 

of the Two Sicilies wore annexed, together with 

those portions of the Papal Territory known as 

the Marches, and Umbria ; and in the same year 

Savoy, lying west of the Alps, and Nice, a coast 

province on the Mediterranean, were transferred 

to France. In 1870, when the French troops 

were withdrawn from Bome the Italian army took 

possession of it, and by a plebiscite, or vote of the 

people, the States of the Chubch were soon after 

formally incorporated with the Kingdom of Italy, 

with Bome as the Capital. The chief towns of 

the Kingdom of Italy are : — 

(a) In the former Kingdom of Sardinia — 

TURI^j a handsome and fine city on the river Po 
(180,000); Cilen'oa, the first sea-port in Italy, and a 
very fine city (128,000); Alessandria^ on the Po 
(54,000) ; Cagrlia'rij capital of the Island of Sardinia 
(30,000). 

(ft) In Pabma, lying to the south of Lombardy, and 
north-east of Genoa, the chief towns are Parma 
(46,000), and Piacen'za. 

(c) In MoDENA, lying to the south-east of Parma, 
are the chief towns, Mo'dena (32,000), and Car- 
rara, producing the best white marble for statuary, 
called Carrara marble. 
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(d) In TuBOAVY, the ancient Etraria, whicli ccnsists 
chiefly of the famous Val d'AmOi or basin of the 
Amo, one of the moat beautiful spots in the world, 
producing abundance of oil and &ilks, and is con- 
sidered the most enlightened and flourishing part 
of Italy. The chief towns are : — 

PIillR1iI^€E« for aereral years preyious to 1870 the 
capital of the Italian kingdom, on the Arno (115,000), con- 
taining the celebrated Academy della Grusca, a fine library, 
and some of the best collections of paintings in the world ; 
and noted for the manufacture of alabaster articles, mosaic 
work, and silk, and for the cultivation of literature and the 
fine arts. 

liegrhorn, the sea-port of Tu«cany (80,000), famous for 
the exportation of straw hats, anchovies, silk goods, and oil. 

lilicca (24,092), the capital of a distinct duchy until 
1847, producing a line salad oil. 

Pi'sa (33,67C), on the Arno, famous for its university and 
for its leaning tower ; and 

Sie'na (20,637), celebrated for the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and for the pure form of the Italian language spoken 
by its inhabitants. 

Tub Island of Ellia^ known fur its iron mines, and its 
having been a place of banishment of Napoleon I., be- 
longed to Tuscany. 

(e) In THE FOBMEB KiNGDOM OF NAPLES (9,000,000) 

including the southern portion of Italy, Sicily, 

and the Lipari Islands : — 
Kaples (418,000), one of the finest cities in the world 
from its situation and climate, and noted for the manufac- 
of maccaroni, of articles in lava, and in red coral, brought 
from the African coast ; 

Palei^mo (186,000), capital of the Island of SicUy, a yerj 
beautiful city ; 
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Itffesst'na (97,000)i in the Island of Sicily, a plaoe of great 
trade; 

Cata'nia (62,000), in the Island of Sicily, a handsome 
city at the foot of Mount Etna; fialer'iiO (19,000), 
Taran'to (15.000) ; aad also Syra'cuse (16,000), and 
Crlrn^en'ti (15,000), noted for the exportation of sulphur, 
both on the Island of Sicily. 

(J) In THE LoMBABDO- Venetian Kingdom, which 
comprises the district north of the river Po : — 

Tenlce (120,000), a yery celebrated sea-port in the Adriatic, 
is noted for its palaces, art-collections, and pictures. It is 
built on more than eighty small islands, and intersected 
with canals. It is called the " Bride of the Adriatic." 

milan (220,000), distinguished for its fine public building!*, 
its schools, and its trade in books, and for its superb 
cathedral of white marble, with nearly 400 pinnacles and 
statues; Cremo'na, noted for violins; Bres'cia, 
famous for arms and silk goods. 

PaTia (30,000), the ancient capital of the Lombard kings. 
IWantoa, the birth-place of Virgil. Teroil'a (60,000), 
noted for silk goods. Pad'aa (152,000), a very ancient 
town ; it has considerable trade in silks and woollens, as 
also Ticenza (35,000). 

(g) In THE POBMEB States op the Church : — 

Rome (244,484), the capital of the Kingdom of Italy, on 
the river Tiber, once the mistress of the world, now full 
of ruinif, remains of ancient grandeur, libraries, and collec- 
tions of works of art of nearly all ages ; now noted for the 
manufacture of cameos and mosaics. Borne was incor- 
porated with the Kingdom of Italy in 1870 by royal de- 
cree, preceded by a plebiscite, or vote of the people. The 
Pope is deprived of all territorial power, but is allowed 
complete control over the palaces of the Vatican and 
Lateran, with their grounds, &o.» and is granted an annual 
allowance of 120,0002. The Italian Parliament moved 
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from Florence to Borne in 1871. BolOffTUa (90,000), a 
noble citj with a famous universitj. Ancona (32,000), 
a sea-port on the Adriatic. Perrara (25,586). 
CiTita Yecchla^ a sea-port on the Mediterranean, 
and TIterbO are in the territory most reodntlj lost by 
the Pope. 

The Bepublio op San Mabino, one of the smallest 
but most ancient states in Europe. Population, 
7600. Area, 22 square miles. 
Italy contains eight towns with above 100,000 in- 
habitants, viz. : — Bome, Naples, Milan, Fal- 
enno, Turin, Genoa, Florence, and Venice; 
and seven with above 50,000 and less than 
100,000, viz. :— Messina, Leghorn, Bologna, 
Verona, Catania, Padua, and Alessandria. 
The railway system is making rapid progress 
throughout Italy, which is now connected with 
France by the line passing through Mont Cenis, 
which is a triumph of engineering skill. The mails 
of Great Britain, India, and Australia, are carried 
through France and Italy, via Brindisi, a town on 
the south-east coast. 



Name the chief capes of Italy. The chief gulfs and bays. 
The chief mountains. The volcanoes. Name the chief 
rivers, with their sources and mouths. The chief lakes. 
The chief productions. What is Malaria? What is united 
Italy called ? Population ? Beligion ? Name the former 
chief states of Italy. What do you know of Sardinia? 
Of Turin? Of Genoa? OfCagliari? What does Modem 
produce? What are the chief productions of Tuscany? 
What do you know of Florence ? Of Leghorn ? Of 
Lucca? Of Siena? Of the Ishind of Elba? What was 
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the other name of the kingdom of Naples! Of what 
parts did it consist? What are its productions? Gire 
some account of Naples. Of Palermo. Of Messina. What 
do you know about Venice, its population, of what does 
it consist ? What of Milan ? What of Cremona ? Who 
was born at Mantua ? What were the States of the Church ? 
What do you know of Bome ? Of Bologna ? Of Ancona ? 
Of the republic of San Marino ? Name the eight towns of 
Italy containing above 100,000 inhabitants. In what divisions 
are they ? Name the towns containing between 60,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants. 



OHAPTEB XXXIII. 

THE TUBEISB EMPIRE. 

The Tubeish Empibe consists of three parts : 1. 
Turkey in Europe, with the Island of Candia, and 
some smaller ones ; 2. Turkey in Asia, with many 
islands ; 3. The Turkish dominions in Africa. 

Turkey in Europe is bounded by the Austrian and 
Bussian Empires on the north ; by the Adriatic Sea 
on the west ; by Greece, the Archipelago, and the 
Sea of Marmora, on the south ; and by the Black 
Sea on the east. 

The chief gulfs and straits are the Bosphorus, or 
Channel of Constantinople, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Dardanelles, which form the passage into 
the Black Sea ; the Onlf of Saloni'ka ; the Gnlf of 
Volo ; and the Onlf of Arta. 

It is a hilly country, and contains two great ridges 
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of mountains. One of these, called Pindus, forms a 
continuation of the Eastern Alps, and runs from 
north to south, rising in some places to 8000 feet 
in height; the other, called Balkan, or HsBmiu, 
runs from east to west, with a general elevation of 
nearly 5000 feet. 

The chief rivers are the lower part of the Danube, 
with its affluents the Bosna, Morava, and Isker, on 
the right bank, and the Sereth and Pruth, on the 
left bank; the Maritza, the Little X^ara-Su, the 
Stnuna, and the Vardar, which rise in the Balkan 
Mountains and flow into the Archipelago. 

The climate of Turkey in Europe is cold in 
winter, but warm in summer. The north part pro- 
duces oak and pine timber; the south parts oil and 
wine. But the land is badly cultivated. 

The Emperor of Turkey is called the Sultan. 
His power is nominally absolute, but it is in reality 
very weak over the greater part of his dominions, 
owing to misgovemment. 

At the close of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, 
certain alterations in the Turkish Territory were 
made under the Treaty of Berlin. Bulgaria became 
an autonomous and tributary principality under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan, and the autonomous pro- 
vince of Eastern Eoumelia was constituted. There 
are also three independent states, Boumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro. 

Turkey in Europe may therefore be arranged as 
follows : — 
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I. Turkey Proper (Area, 62,028 ; Population, 
4,275,000). 

Coiistailti'liopley the capital. Hcotarl, on tlie 
Bosphonis. Adtrian'opley on the river Maritza. 
SaJon'ilcfiy chief port on the Archipelago ; carries on 
a great trade with England. 

II. Eastern Eoumelia (Area, 13,500; Population, 
. 751,000). 

III. Bulgaria (Area, 24,360; Population, 1,859,000). 
PliilippopoliS, capital of Bulgaria (45,000). 

Tttma, best Turkish European sear-port on Black Sea 
(18,000). Ifridldin, on Danube (30,000) ; RllSt- 
Cllllk, on Danube (25,000). SllUinla (20,000). 

XirnoTa (30,ooo). 
Independent States. 

1. Principalitt of KoruAxiA, including the provinces of 
Wallachia, Moldavia. Area, 48,307 square miles. Popu- 
lation, 5,290,000. The government consists of a Prince or 
Hospodar, and two Houses of Parliament. 

Budiaresf (221,805), the capital, in Wallachia. 
JFaSSy (90,125), in Moldavia. 

2. The Principality of Sebyia, comprising about 20,850 
square miles, with a population of about 1,719,522. The 
government consists of an hereditary Prince and Ministers, 
with an Assembly elected partly by the Ministers and 
partly by the people. 

Belin^adle (27,605), on Danube, the Capital. 

3. Thb Pbikcifalitt of Montbmbobo, on the west coast. 
Area, 3,550 square miles. Population, about 300,000. 

Ceti§rno is the capital. 

The Island of Candia was anciently called 
Crete. Capital, Candia. Other islands of Turkey 
in Europe are Thaso, Samothraki, Imbro, and 
Lexnno. 
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TX7BEBT m ASIA. 

Turkey in Asia* includes all the countries an- 
ciently called Asia Minor, with the islands near it ; 
Syria and Palestine ; Mesopotamia, half of Armenia, 
and half of Arabia, which contain most of the 
places that are mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 
including Babylon and Ninereh. The power of the 
Sultan in Arabia and some other parts is little more 
than nominal. 

Turkey in Asia is divided into provinces, the seats 
of government of which are Brusa, Smyrna, 
Koniah, Angora, Kastamtmi, Sivas, Trebizond, 
Erzeroiun, Diarbekr, Eharpout, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, ^Deir, Bagdad, Mocha, Ismit, and Djidda. 

Bai^dad» on the Tigris, the capital of Turkey in Asia 
(65,000). Known for its trade and bazaars. 

Smymay a sea-port of great trade, on the Archipelago 
( 150,000). Noted for sponge and figs. 

Damascos^ a very ancient and beautiful city (90,000). 

Aleppo, in the north of Syria (70,000). 

Tripoli (15,000), Beyroot (12,000), sea-ports of Syria. 
TrebiSBOnd (25,000), a sea-port on the Black Sea. 
BfOSUlf on the Tigris (45,000). El Had0, the ancient 
Jerusalem (15,000). MabloUSy the ancient Sechem 
(8000). Sebostieh, the ancient Samaria. Jaffa, a 
sea-port, the ancient Joppa. CSaza (16,000). Sftlda^ 
the ancient Sidon (6000). Sor, the ancient Tyre (5000). 
Chief islands— Cyprus, capital Micosia (18,000); 

Rbodes; Kos; Samo ; Hhio; BIytllene. 



Name the three parts of the Turkish Empire. What are 
the boundaries of Turkey in Europe ? The chief parts of 

♦ For physical features, see Asia, in Index. 
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the sea round its coasts ? The greot noaQtain ridges ? The 
rivers? The climate? The productions? What is the 
Emperor of Turkey called? What the goyemors of the 
proTinces? Name the prorinoes of Turkey in Europe. 
The chief towns. The chief islands. What are the ancient 
names of the countries included in Turkey in Asia ? Name 
the modern proyinces. What do you know of Bagdad ? 
Of Smyrna? Of Damascus? What was the ancient 
name of El-Euds ? OfNahlous? OfSehustieh! Of Jaffa? 
Of Saida ? Of Sur ? Name the chief islands of Turkey in 
Asia. 

TUBEIBH DOMINIONS IN AFRICA. 

The Sultan claims authority oyer Egypt, Tripoli, 
and Tunis, on the noiih coast of Africa; but he 
may be said to haye no power in Egypt, and not 
much in Tripoli, Tunis, or Fezzan, whicb are three 
of the Barbary States. 

EoTFT is the lower yalley of the riyer NUe, a tract of country 
about 500 miles long, and, except in the region of the 
Delta, not more than from 10 to 15 miles wide. It is per- 
haps the most fertile spot in the world, owing chiefly to the 
annual floods of the riyer. Produces yatft quantities of 
com, and, in an<nent times, used to be called the granary 
of the Boman Empire. Population, indudiog territories, 
16,952,000. 

Egypt was a mere proyince of the Turkish Empire till 
1811, when the famous Pasha, Mehemet Ali, made it 
really independent. In 1840 the Sultan declared war, 
but the Egyptians were successful; and, through Euro. 
pean influence, the goyemmeot of Egypt was insured to 
Mehemet Ali as a tributary state to Turkey, and made 
hereditary in his descendants. The monarch is called the 
Kn^DiyB, 

Nubia and Eordofan fell under the power of Egypt 
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in 1820, and Sennaar in 1822. The capital of Eordofan, 
El-Obeid, contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Cairo, the capita} of Egypt, on the river Nile 
(250,000). 

Mexandria^ the great sea-port of Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean (60,000). 

Sliez^ at the most northern point of the Eed Sea, has 
for some years been connected with Cairo and Alexandria 
by railway, but in November, 1869, the canal for ships 
was completed and opened, connecting the Mediterranean 
and the Red Seas, and forming the high road from 
Europe to India. Port Sa'id is at the Mediterranean end 
of the Canal. The credit of carrying out this great work 
is due to a Frenchman, named Lesseps, and to the Im- 
perial Government of France which assisted him. 
Tripoli, with its dependencies, Baroa, Damietta, Bosbtta, 
and Fezzan, the easternmost and most civilized of the Bar- 
bary States. Population, 900,000. Governed by a Panha, 
a vassal of the Sultan. Capital, Tripoli (20,000). 
Moursuk, in Fezzan, an oasis or fertile spot in the desert 
of Sahara. 
Tunis is governed by a Bey, who is nominally tributary to 
the Sultan. Population, 2,000,000. Tanis^ the capital 
(130,000, out of whom 30,000 are Jews). Kairwan 
(50,000). Tunis is the most northern country of Africa. 

The population o£ the Turkish Empire is as 
follows: — 

Turkey in Europe . . . 14,194,522 
Turkey in Asia .... 15,715,000 
Turkey in Africa . . . 1,010,000 



Total . 80,919,522 
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Which are the Turkish doininions in Africa? Who made 
Egypt reallj independent? When ? To what is its fertility 
to be ascribed ? What is its chief produce ? Its popula* 
tion? Its capital? Its great sea-port? How is Tripoli 
goyemed? How Fezzan? How Tunis? What is an 
oasis ? What is the population of the Turkish Empire ? 

THE KINGDOM OF GBEECB. 

The Kingdom of Qbeece consists of three parts : 
1. North Oreece, or Livadia, bounded on the north 
by Turkey; 2. The Morea, or Peloponnes'us, a 
peninsula shaped almost like a vine leaf ; 3. A 
number of Islands. 

The chief capes are Colonna and Matapan'. The 
gulfs are those of JEgina, NanpUa, Coron, and 
Lepanto, or Corinth. 

The country is mountainous, but the mountains, 
though very numerous, are not very elevated. 
Those in North Greece are a continuation of the 
Pindus Chain of South Turkey ; the Pindus range 
sends out a spur to the east called (Eta. The 
rivers are short and small ; most of them dry up in 
summer. The two chief ones are the Aspro- 
Potamo, in Livadia, and the Enfia, in the Pelopon- 
nesus. The soil is generally poor ; but the climate 
is fine and the scenery very beautiful. Currants are 
produced in the Morea, and in the Islands. 

Greece was a part of the Turkish Empire till 

1832, when it became a constitutional monarchy. 

Population about 1,500,000. Area 19,950 square 

miles. 

12 
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AthenSj tbe capital, north-eaBt of the Chilf of ^gina, 

containing the finest ruins in the world (48,107). 
I*lriea9j the sea-port of Athens, on the Gulf of ^gina. 
Patras, near the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth (26,000), 

IVaoplia^ on the Gulf of Nauplia (6000), sea-ports of 

the Morea. 
Coiinth^ on the Isthmus (2000). 
!¥aTarinOj near the southern part of the western coast, 

where the Turkish fleet was destroyed, 1827. 

The chief islands are Negfropont, or Euboea, 
Hydra, Andre, Skyro, Naxos, Faros, which pro- 
duces the Pariau marble. 

The Ionian Islands comprising Cephalonia, Corf a, 
Santa Kanra, Zante, Cer'igo, Ithaca, and Pazo, 
with several dependent isles, all in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, near the coast of Greece, which were, 
from 1814 to 1864, under the protection of the 
British Government, were at the latter date ceded 
to Greece. The population is 230,000. Cephalonia 
and Zante export large quantities of dried currants ; 
Corfu exports oHve oiL 



Of what parts does Greece consist? What are its chief 
capes? What of its rivers? What are its products? 
When did it become independent? What is the population 
of Greece ? What is Athens famous for ? What are the 
chief Greek islands ? Name the Ionian Islands ? How long 
were thej under the protection of the British GK>venunent? 
When were they ceded to Greece ? 
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OHAPTEB XXXIV. 

ASIA. 

Asia is the largest Continent of the Globe. Its 
length from east to west is 6700 miles ; its breadth 
5400. It contains about five times as much land as 
Europe. 

It is bounded by the Arctic Ocean on the north ; 
the Seas of Okhotsk, of Japan, and of China, the 
Yellow Sea, the Q-ulf of Tonquin, and the Ghilf of 
8iam on the east ; the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Persian G-ulf on the south ; and the 
Bed Sea, the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and 
the Black Sea, with Mount Caucasus, the Caspian 
Sea, the river Ural, and the Ural Mountains on 
the west. 

The chief capes are Cape Severe, the most 
northern point; the North-east Cape, and the East 
Cape, the most eastern point, on the north coast ; 
Cape Lopatka, on the east; Eomania, the most 
southern point ; Comorin, and Aden, on the south ; 
and Cape Baba, the most western point. 

The great peninsulas of Asia are Kamtschatka 
and Corea, on the east side ; the Siamese Penin- 
sula (sometimes called Further India), Hindostan 
(sometimes called India within the Oanges), and 
Arabia, on the south ; and Asia Minor, on the 
west. 

The chief islands of Asia are the Aleutian Is- 
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lands ; wbich streich across to America ; the Kurile 
Islands, Sagalien and the Japan Islands ; Ceylon; 
and the islands to the south-east, forming the 
Asiatic Archipelago and Australasia, or Southern 
Asia (see Index) ; Cypms,* in the Levant ; Ehodes, 
and other islands in the Archipelago. 

The principal inlets of the sea are the Onlf of 
Obi, on the north ; Behring Sea, the Sea of 
Kamtschatka, Sea of Okhotsk, Sea of Japan, 
Yellow Sea, and Chinese Sea, on the east; the 
Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea and the Bed Sea, 
on the south ; the Levant and the Black Sea, on 
the west. 

A great band of table-land extends across Asia 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Eed Sea. This table- 
land is thus divided : — 

I. lllaiiclionria, 

II. The great central table-land of Asla^ com- 
prising the Bandy desert of CSobly or t^haniO* 

III. The table-land of Aflphanistan' and 

BelOOChlstan', about 4000 feet high. 
lY. The table-land of Persia^ a great part of which 

is a salt desert. 
V. The table-land of Arabia » chie^y desert. 

The chief mountains of Asia are : — 

The HlmalayaSy the highest range in the world, 
bounding the table-land of Tibet on the south. The highest 
summits are Monnt fiTerest. the height of which is 
29.002 feet ; Kancbinffln'i:a» 28.178 feet ; and 

* Cyprus was assigned to England under the Aoglo- 
Turkish Convention of June 4. 1878. Fop. about 100.000. 
Chief towns : Lefkosia or Nicosia, Famagosta and Lamaca. 
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Dhawalavtrli 26,82G feet. There are fort/ others 
more than 20,000 feet high. 

The Hindoo Hoosh and the Bolor Taf^h bound 
the great central table-land on the west. 

The Altai and the Yablonoi Mountains bound it on 
the north. 

The AMan Kounfcains skirt the Sea of Okhotsk, and 
form an angle with the Mountains of KamtAChatka* 

The Khln-Kany the Ala^shaiij or In-shan^ and 
the Tan-ilng^ bound the great table-land on the east; 
the Maen-lun and the Thlan-shan stand upon it; 
the Pe-ling^ and the Mmi-llni: are east of the Yun- 
ling ; and all are within the Chinese Empire. 

The Mountains of §iolyman bound the yallej of the 
Indus on the right bank. 

The range of Paropaml'sas extends from the Hin- 
doo Koosh to the Caspian Sea, on the south shore of which 
is Mount Demavend, and a little more to the west Bfoant 

Ararat. 

The line of mountains then divides into two, and the 
range of Tauras runs along the south of Asia Minor, and 
that of Antl-Tauras along the north. Between these 
two ranges is a table-land. 

From Taurus branches off to the southward lilbanaSy 
or moant liebanon^ which divides into two ridges 
in the north of Syria, called liibanos and Antl- 
liibanas. 

All the chief rivers of Asia, except two, have 
their source in the central table-land. 

Three flow northward, over the great and inhospitable 
plain of Siberia, into the Arctic Ocean : the Obl> with its 
affluent the Irtish ; the Yen'etiel. with its affluent the 
Angra'ra; the JLena, with its affluent the Aldan. 

Three flow eastward, through the Chinese Empire : the 
Ain01ir> running into the Sea of Okhotsk ; the lloang:- 
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ho, and ihe Yang*-tse-kiail|Kr, whioh/are called by the 
Chinese, the Sons of Ocean, flowing into the Yellow Sea. 
The countpj on the left bank of the Lower Amour is Russian 
territory. 

Two flow into the Gulf of Siam, the CanibC||<^* ^^^ 
Menam* 

Two flow into the Bay of Bengal; the Brahma- 

potra, and the dangles. 

Two flow into the Arabian Sea: the Indas and the 

nierbadda. 

The fiaphrates and TliK^rls have their sources in 
Mounts Ararat and Taurus respectiyely, and flow together 
into the Persian Gulf. 

The chief lakes of Asia are the Cajsplait Sea^ the 
§iea of Aral^ and Lake liOb^ which are great re- 
cipient lakes; and Lake Baikal^ in the valley of the 
Angara. The rivera Sir, or Jaxartes, and the 
AntOO, or 0X005 flow into the Sea of Aral. Bound the 
northern end of the Caspian Sea there is a considerable 
region of very low land raised but a few feet above the sea 
itself. The surface of the Caspian Sea is 84 feet below that 
of the Black Sea, while the surface of the Sea of Aral is only 
36 feet above it. Between the two seas is the low plateau 

of IJst-Urt. 

The population of Asia is about 800,000,000. 



OHAPTEE XXXY. 
OOUNTEIES OF ASIA. 

THE OHINESB EMPIBE. 

The Chinese Empire is bounded on the north by 
Siberia ; on the west by Turkestan ; on the south by 
Hindostan and Further India ; and on the east by 



the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea^ and the Chinese 
Sea. Its length from east to west is 1600 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth 1100 miles. It occupies 
nearly one-third of the surface of the continent. 

The north-west part consists of three great table- 
lands, and is partly desert and partly mountainous 
and cold. A portion also of the south-east is moun- 
tainous and barren ; but the country about the 
mouths of the great rivers is the most fertile in the 
world, and is remarkable for producing tea. The 
chief rivers are the Upper Amour, the Hoang-ho, 
the Yang-tse-Eiang, and the CM-kiang, flowing into 
the Pacific Ocean ; the upper portion of the Mekon, 
or Camboja, and the Brahmaputra; and the Tarim, 
flowing into an inland lake called Lop. There are 
many more rivers flowing into lakes, which are 
extremely numerous in the western portion of the 
empire. 

The Islands belonging to China are: — Hainan, 
Formosa, the Loo Choo Islands, and numerous 
smaller ones. 

The most important productions of China are tea 
and silk, but there is also abundance of rice, com. 
tobacco, opium, camphor, &c., and amongst minerals, 
copper, iron, coal, sulphur, kaolin, and others. 

The principal manufactures are porcelain, silk 
and cotton goods, ivory carvings, lacquered ware, &c. 

China is the oldest and most populous Empire in 
the world. It is under an Emperor, who rules the 
several parts of his dominions with different degrees 
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of power ; but the cMef laws of the state have not 
materially changed for 2500 years. 

The Empire consists of several portions, the chief 
of which are : — 

I. China Proper, the south-eastern portion, bounded on 
the north by the famous great wall, and on the west by 
Tunling. It is one of the most densely peopled countries 
in the world; the number of inhabitants is estimated at 
420,000,000, The religious system of the state is that of 
Confucius ; but most of the people are Buddhists, and wor- 
ship a god called Buddha or Fo. They are very industrious, 
and much given to trading. 

PEKIM^ the capital of the Empire, contains nearly 
2,000,000 inhabitants. 

MankiBf the ancient capital, famous for a porcelain 
tower, 200 feet in height, and for the manufacture of Indian 
ink, and the cotton stuff called nankeen (400,000). 

There are eleven ports open to foreigners, the chief being 
C^AlltOIly the chief trading sea-port of the Empire, at the 
mouth of the Chi-kiang (1,000,000) ; Amoyj on a small 
island (300,000); Foo-chow (600,000); Mingrpo 
(250,000) ; and Shanxhaiy one of the most commercial 
places on the coast (150,000) ; besides other trading-places, 
as Hankow, Tientsin, and others. 

The British settlement, llong;-I£oilS^5 and the Portu- 
guese island, Macao, are near the mouth of the Chi-kiang. 

II. The protected kingdom Coqea.. Population about 
500,000. 

III. The subject kingdom, Mancdouru, east of the Khin- 
gan and south of the Yablonoi Mountains, and the river 
Amour. Population about 3,000,000. 

lY. Mongolia, west of Manchonria, the central portion of 
which is occupied by the desert of Gobi. The country is 
chiefly inhabited by wandering Mongols. Population about 
3,000,000. 

lllai-inat-sbiiij on the northern border of the countiy, 
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about one mile from the Siberian town of Eiachta, is a small 
place, through which a Tery large commerce between China 
and Siberia is carried on. 

y. Tibet, a protected state, between the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and the Kuen-Lun. The inhabitants are aM Buddhists. 

Capital, lihasfla (50,000), the residence of the Grand 
Lama, the religious head of Central and south-eastern Asia. 

YI. LiTTLB BucHARiA, Called also Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan, between the Kuen-Lun and the Thian-Shan : em- 
bracing the extensive and somewhat fertile yalley of the river 
Tarim, in the valley of which are some large towns. The 
chief are : — 

Tarkand^ the capital (220,000). 

Hasb'ffar (80,000). 

VII. Songa'bia, a small territory north of the Thian-Shan. 
Inhabited chiefly by Mongols from South-eastern Bussia. 

Capital, 111 or Gouldsha (50,000). 

THE JAPANESE EMPIBE. 

This ancient Empire consists of several large and 
many small islands off the east coast of Asia, said 
to number in all about 3,800. The chief are Nip- 
pon, Sikokf, and Eiusiu, with the dependent island 
of Yesso, and some of the Eurile Isles. 

The area of the whole is about 166,500 square 
miles, that is, about one-third greater than the 
British Isles. The population is nearly 33,000,000. 

The islands are mountainous, and have numerous 
volcanoes, from which abundance of sulphur is ob- 
tained. Fusi Yama, an extinct volcano in Nippon, 
has an elevation of 14,177 feet. 

The country is generally fertile, and the Japanese 
are good agriculturists. Fruits, cereals, tobacco, 
tea^ silk, various juices of trees, as camphor, catechu 
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and japan, are abundant. Amongst minerals, gold, 
silver, iron, and copper are plentiful, as also many 
precious stones. The most important exports are 
raw silk and tea. The silk is of the white variety 
like the Chinese silk, but it is not of so good an 
average quality. 

The chief imports are European manufactures, and 
rice from China and Siam. 

The Emperor is called the Mikado. The capital 
is Zidto (300,000). 

TokiO or ITeddO, the former capital (800,000). 
The city was almost destroyed by an earthquake in November^ 
1855. 

The internal trade of Japan is very extensive, and 
home industry is rigidly protected and encouraged. 
Foreign commerce is now being much fostered 
under treaties with several European States and the 
United States. Japanese ambassadors have visited 
the courts of Europe, and many young Japanese are 
now sent to Europe to be ^educated. In 1869 the 
Japanese Government borrowed £1,000,000 in Lon- 
don in connection with the construction of a railway 
from Kidto to Yeddo. Many of their ancient man- 
ners and customs are being reformed, and remodelled 
on a European system, and perhaps no other nation 
is making, at the present time, such rapid strides in 
civilisation. The people are mostly Buddhists. 

The ports now open for foreign shipping are 

Yokohama, Nagasaki, Eanagawa, Hiogoosuka, 
Niigata, and Hakodadi. 
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OOUNTBIBS OF FUBTHEB INDIA. 

The three principal ones are :^ 

Trb KiNGDoir OF BuRMAH, the most western. Trayened 
by the riyer Irawoddy. Population, 2,000,000. The oountry 
at the mouth of the riyer, called Pegu, belongs to the 
British. 

Chief towns. ATa^ the old capital, which was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1839 (28,000). 

Moiiclio'bo, the present capital, a little north of Aya. 

Thb Einodom op Siam, consisting of four portions, yiz. — 
Siam Proper, trayerted by the riyer Menam; tributary 
Malayan States on the south ; conquered territory of Cam- 
boja on the east ; and tributary Lao States on the north-east. 
Population, 6,000,000. 

Capital, Bankoky on the Menam (350,000). Nearly 
half the population liye in houses built on bamboo rafts, 
floating in the riyer. 

Burmah and Siam are rapidly increasing their intercourse 
with Europe. 

Thb Eupirb of Anam, consisting of three portions : — 

1 . ToNQUiN in the north, trayersed by the riyer Songba. 
Principal town, Cachao (100,000). 

2. Cochin-China, lying along the coast of the China Sea. 
Capital Hue* the metropolis of the whole country (60,000). 

3. Camboja, trayersed by the Mekon or Camboja. Chief 
town, Saifpon^ near the mouth of the riyer, a sea-port 
(100,000). A portion of the dirision, including the town of 
Saigon, belongs to France. 

Population of the empire estimated at 10,000,000. 

THE EINODOM OF FEBSIA OB IBAN, 

Pebsia, a coTmtry about five times as large as tlie 
British Isles, is bounded on the north by the Caspian 
Sea and Turkestan' ; on the east by Affghanistan' 
and Beloochistan' ; on the south by the Persian 
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Gulf ; and on the west by Turkey in Asia. It con* 
Bists chiefly of one great table-land. 

A chain of mountains runs all along the northern 
part, called Mountains of Elbnrz, towards the west, 
and another chain runs near the coast along the 
southern and western portion. In the north-west 
the chain is called Hountains of Kurdistan. Persia 
contains no large rivers. There is a large salt lakp 
in the north-west called TTramiyalL 

The surface of Persia consists of table-land, 
crossed by mountains, and of low plains. It may be 
divided into three regions. The southern part, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, is sandy, barren, and 
parched with heat ; the middle part lying more 
northerly under a temperate climate, abounds with 
com fields, pasture, and orchards; the third and 
most northern division is cold and barren, and 
often covered with snow. 

The country is governed by an Emperor called a 
Shah. The population is 4,400,000, who are Maho- 
metans of the sect called Shealis, They are much 
opposed to the Turks, Arabs, and other Mahometans, 
who are called Sunnites, There are a few Jews and 
Parsees. 

VCHKRAlV'y the capital, a very unhealthy city 
(85,000), famous for the manufacture of carpets. 
Vatorees, a great commercial centre (120,000). 

Heslied (70,000). 

Ispaliaii'y the ancient capital (60,000) ; famous for 
its beautiful palace and its silk manufactures. 
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Yezd (40,000). 

lilllras', another old capital (80,000), iiyured by an 
earthquake in 1824. Noted for rose-vater and attu of 
roees. 

Persia has no public debt. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia, a country about five times as large as France, 
is a vast peninsula, with a smaller one at the south- 
west corner of Asia. The centre of the great 
peninsula is mostly a desert table-land. 

The native divisions of Arabia are seven in num- 
ber: — 

(1.) The Desert of Mount SInal; (2.) 

BEeilJaSy along the west coast ; nominally subject to 
the Sultan of Turkey ; (3.) ITemeily in the south-west; 
(4.) BEadrantftUtr along the southern coast; (5.) 
Omaily in the south-east ; (6.) I^ftllSfty on the eastern 
side of the peninsula; and (7.) IVeJd, comprising the 
table-land of the interior. 

The population is about 10,000,000. The people are 
governed by many chiefs, called Sheiks, and a large propor- 
tion of them, caUed Bedouins, live in ients, wandering from 
place to place with their flocks and herds. Some of tho 
Sheiks are subject to the Sultan of Turkey. They are all 
Mahometans. 

Mecca, famous as the birth-place of Mahomet (30,000). 
Medina» famous for the tomb of Mahomet (18,000), both 
in Hedjak. Sana^ the capital (40,000), and Mocha, a 
sea-port, noted for coffee (7000), both in the Turkish pro- 
Tince of Yemen. Aden belongs to the British. Muscat^ 
the largest city in Arabia, and capital of the Imaun, or chief 
of the proTinoe of Oman, who is the most powerful of the 
Arabian chiefs (60,000). He claims a^ his possessions all the 
south and south-east coast of Arabia, the sea-coast and islands 
in the Persian Q-ulf ; the coast of Africa from Cape Guar- 
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daf ui to Gape Delgado, and the yaluable idands of Soootra, 
Zansibar, and others along it. He has commercial treaties 
vith Great Britain and the United States, and posseflses a 
large nayal force. He resides chiefly in the island of Zanzi- 
bar. 

OOUNTBIES OF OSNTBAL ASIA. 

TuBXiSTAK, or the land of the Turks, from which the 
Turks of !Burope originallj came, is inhabited bj wandermg 
tribes, under chiefs called Khans. It lies to the south-east 
of the sea of Aral, comprising the yallej of the riyer Omod 
or Oxus, and extending fronji Persia to the Bolor Tagh Moun- 
tains, and from Russia in Asia to Afghanistan. The popula- 
tion is very uncertain ; Persian is spoken, and the religion 
is ]y£ahometan. It has many political divisions. The chief 
Khanships or Khanats are those of Boshasa and B^myA. 
The chief towns are Bokliara and SLlilva. 
Kussia has much extended her territories in this direction, 
though not without opposition. In 1872 the Eussian troops 
sustained a reverse, the result of which was the famous 
Khivan Expedition of 1878, undertaken under most un- 
favourable circumstances, the troops being exposed to great 
privations and severe vicissitudes of heat and cold. It was, 
however, completely successful, and BIhiva was stormed on 
the 10th of June. The military arrangements on this 
occasion were made with great skill. 

Afghanistan (the country of the Afffhana, a toarlike and 
powerful nation), containing four principal divisions, namely, 
those of Afohanistan Psofeb (with Herat), Ktxndcz, 
Badaxshan and Mahcana. 

The chief rivers are the Helmillllly and the Cii« 
toul river, an affluent of the Indus. 

Chief towns:— Catoul (60,000), Herat, Can- 
ilaliar, JTelalatoad, Ctliuznee, K.1111- 
dus, Malmana, and Badaksliaii, Popula- 
tion, 4,000,000, mostly Mahometans. 
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The refusal of the Ameer of Afghanistan to receiye aa 
English mission, and his reception of a Bnssian one, led 
to the inyasion of Afghanistan by the British forces. The 
Buccess of their anns was followed by the flight of the Ameer, ' 
and the withdrawal of the Bussian mission. But hostilities . 
broke out again in September 1879, in consequence of the 
massacre of the British Besident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, and 
his staff and guard. The country was for some time occupied 
by the British forces ; but after the battle of Maiwand, in 
which they sustained a terrible reverse, and that of Ar- 
gandab, in which the Afghans were severely defeated by Sir 
F. Boberts^ they resolved to evacuate it. 

Bbloochistaiv^ (the country of the Belochee$\ lying between 
Afgh^^T**^" and the Arabian Seft, governed by several Khans, 
the chief of whom is the Khan of Kelat. The country is 
nearly three times as large as England and Wales. Popula- 
tion, 1,600,000. 

The inhabitants of these countries are mostly Mahometanf. 

HIKDOSTAX. 

HiNDOSTAN is a great peninsula, bounded on the 
north-east by the Himalaya Mountains ; on the 
north-west by the Solyman Mountains ; on the 
south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the south- 
west by the Indian Ocean. Its southern extremity 
is Cape Comorin. Its lengtk is 1800 miles, and its 
breadth about the same. 

The country is more than twelve times as large as 
the British Isles. 

The straits and gulfs are the Bay of Bengal, 
Falk Strait, the Gulf of Cambay, and the Gulf of 
Cutoli. 

The islands are Ceylon, the Lacoadivb and the 
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Maldive Islands off the west coasti and the 

NicoBAR and Andaman Islands, in the Bay of 

Bengal. 

The northern part, called Hindostan Proper, com- 
prises the fertile valleys of the Gtinges and the Indus, with 
their affluents, and the great sandy desert, which lies between 
them. It extends from the Himalaya to the Yindhya Moun- 
tains. South of this is Peninsular India, bounded 
west and east by the ocean, and sub-divided into the Oec- 

can, and India §(oirth of tiie Histnah. The 

Deccan is a table-land bounded by the Yindya Mountains on 
the north, the Western G-hauts on the west, and the Eastern 
Ghauts on the east ; this table-land is about 4000 feet high, 
and slopes down gradually to the east. It is mostly fertile 
and healthy. 

The chief mountains of Hindostan are — the Hinialaya 
Mountains and the Solyman Mountains, forming its 
northern boundaries, the Western GliaatS, some of 
which are 5000 feet high ; the Eastern CiliaatS, which 
are lower ; the Aravolli Hills ; the YIndliya Moun- 
tains ; and the Sautpoora Mountains. 

The most famous riyer of Hindostan is the liirang^es, 
rising in the south side of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
flowing into the Bay of Bengal, with its great affluents the 
Goomtee and the GK)gra on the left bank, and the Jumna and 
Sone on the right bank ; its branch, the HoOfphly, flows 
on the west side of the Delta, part of which is called the 
Sunderbunds. The Chumbul is a very important affluent of 
the Jumna. i 

The Indus rises on the north side of the Himalaya?, in 
Thibet, turns round, runs between them and the Hindoo 
Koosh, and flows into the Arabian Sea. Its great affluents 
are the Biver of Cabul on the right bank, and the Punjnud, 
formed by the united streams SutleJ, Ra^ee, Chenab, 
Bcyas and jrellim. These Five Rivers drain the 
country, thence called Piinjftb* 
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The Srahmapatra rises in Thibet, on the north side 
of the HimaUyas, and is a oonfluent of the G-anges. 

The Merbndda and the Tapty rise in the Deccan, 
and flow into the Gulf of Cambay. The Mahannddy, 
and the C^odavery, the Histna, the Pennair, and 
the CailTery, all rise in the Becoan, run through the 
Eastern Ghauts, and flow into the Bay of Bengal. 

The great island of Ceylon is almost united with India 
by a string of islands called Adam's Bridge. It has near its 
centre a remarJoible mountain called Adam's JPeak« 
about 7500 feet high. 

Hindostan is inhabited chiefly by the Hindoos, who hold a 
form of idolatry in which there are said to be 30,000 gods. 
There are many Mahometans, some Parsees, or fire-worship- 
pers, as they are called, who came originally from Persia, and 
some Christians. The total population of the peninsula is 
181,000,000. The whole is under British rule or protection, 
either direct or indirect, except Ooa, I^ainailll, and 
IDllly which are under the Portuguese ; Pondiclier* 

ry, Carrleall, Yanaon, Cbanderna- 

i;'Ore9 and Halie', nnder the French ; and the inde- 
pendent states of IVepaul' and Bliotaii'. 

Nbpaul, a country through which the chain of the Hima- 
laya Motmtains run. It is 600 miles long and 160 wide. 
Population, 1,940,000> chiefly Buddhists, but many practise 
idolatry like the Hindoos. The land produces metals, drugs 
of yarious kinds, salt, ivory, rice, and spices. Capital, 
Kbatmandoo'. 

Bhotam', separated from Nepaul by the little state of 
Sikkim. Population unknown. Produces timber, cane, 
com, mules, and ponies. The inhabitants are Buddhists, 
under a Lama, who is ecclesiastical Chief as well as Soye- 
reign. There are no towns, and only a few inconsiderable 
villages. Capital, Tasftlsudon. 

N.B. — ^For chief towns of India, see pp. 42, e^^ seqq. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



AFBICA. 



Afbioa is boTmded on tHe north by tHe Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; on tlie east by the Isthmus of Suez, 
the Suez Canal (which unites it with Asia), the Bed 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean ; and on the south and 
the west by the Atlantic Ocean. Its length and 
breadth are each 5000 miles, and its area is more 
than three times as great as that of Europe. 

Its chief capes are Capes Bon, Blanco (the most 
northern point of the continent), and Spartel, on the 
north; Capes Blanco, Verde (the most western 
point), Falmas, Lopez, and Vegro, on the west ; 
the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agnlhas (the 
most southern point), on the south ; and Capes Cor- 
rientes, Belgado, and Onardafiii the most eastern 
point, on the east. 

The chief seas, gulfs, and straits are the Onlfs of 
Sidra and Cabes, north of Tripoli ; the Onlf of 
Oninea (part of which are the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra) ; the Mozambique Channel ; the Onlf of 
Aden ; the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb ; and the Red 
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Sea, which, at its upper end, divides into the Gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba. 

The chief mountains of Africa run parallel with 
the coasts. Mount Atlas is near the north coast 
attaining in some parts 12,000 feet high — Mount 
Miltsin is the highest peak ; the Eastern Chain and 
Abyssinian Mountains, which run from the Bed Sea, 
southwards, have some summits, viz., Kenia and 
KilimaiqarOy which exceed 20,000 feet: they are 
continued in the Lnpata Mountains and the 
Drakenberg ; the Sneeuwbergen or Snowy Moun- 
tains, and the Nieuwveld Mountains, near the 
Gape of Good Hope, reach to the height of 10,000 
feet ; on the west coast the Kong Mountains, about 
2300 feet in height lying to the west of the Biver 
Niger, and Mount Cameroons, near the Bight of 
Biafra, with an elevation of about 13,000 feet: 
farther south the coast chain is of less elevation. 
From about latitude 10^ North, Africa consists, 
generally speaking, of a great plateau to the south, 
and of low plains, chiefly sandy deserts, to the north. 
The Sahara or Great Desert is more extensive than 
Europe. 

The chief rivers are — the Vile, running into the 
Mediterranean Sea, formed by the White Biver, 
which has its source south of the Equator, in a lake 
district, and the Blue Biver and the Tacazze, rising 
in the Mountains of Abyssinia ; it has a great Delta 
at its mouth: the Senegal and Gambia, rising in 
the Eong, and flowing into the Atlantic Ocean ; the 
Ouorra, or Niger, rising in the north side of the 
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Kong, and flowing tlurongh them into the Ghilf of 
Ghiinea; the Congo; the Zambesi, now known to 
be a large river ; and the Orange Bivery near the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The chief lakes are — Chad, near the centre of 
Africa, which receives the Shary and other rivers ; 
Ngamiy in South Africa, into which flows the 
Teoge, andoutof ittheZouga; and Tanganyika and 
the two Vyanzaa, west of the Mountains of the Moon^ 
discovered by two English travellers in 1858. Be- 
tween Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza are the 
Eipon Falls described by Speke, and the Eanuna 
and Murchison Falls visited by Baker. The Murchi- 
son Falls are the most important : the river called 
the Somerset Elver, or Victoria Nile, here passes 
through a gorge and makes a sudden descent of 
120 feet. 

Considerable light "has been throvm upon the 
geography of this district by the researches of the 
celebrated traveller, David Livingstone, who died at 
Ilala in 1873. He had explored about 600 miles of 
watershed in Central Africa, and believed the Nile 
springs to be about 600 miles south of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

North of Mount Atlas is a fertile strip of land, 
mostly with a fine climate. 

South of Moimt Atlas, reaching from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west to the mountains of Egypt on the 
east, is the great desert of Sahara, the east portion 
of which is called the Libyan Desert It is a waste 
li dry rodu and sand, with a very hot dimate, on 
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whicli a person may travel 700 miles in several parts 
without meeting with a living creature. But there 
are here and there small green, well- watered spots 
called O'ases. The chief of these are, El Khaxjeh 
or the Great Oasis, in the Libyan Desert ; Fezzan, 
Ohadamis, and Tuat, in the Sahara. An O'asis is a 
fertile spot in the midst of desert country. 

South of the Sahara is a broad band of country of 
about the same extent, generally fertile, called 
Soudan or Nigritia. In the midst of this is Lake 
Chad, a great recipient lake into which many streams 
run. 

South of Soudan, extending nearly to the Orange 
Eiver, is a vast table-land, of which we know but 
very little, except that it contains some lofty moun- 
tains, above 20,000 feet high, and some large lakes. 

South of the Orange Biver, to the Oape of Good 
Hope, the land is fertile, and the climate fine. 

The chief islands of Africa are — Madagascar, 
which is under an independent sovereign; Bour- 
bon, St. Mary, and Mayotta, which belong to 
the French ; Hauritius, the Seychelle Islands, St. 
Helena, and Ascension, which belong to the British ; 
the Cape Verde Islands, the Madeira Islands, 
Princes Island, and St. Thomas, belonging to the 
Portuguese; the Canary Islands, Fernando Po, 
and Anna Bon, belonging to Spain ; Zanzibar and 
Socotra, claimed by the Imaun of Muscat. 

Africa is less known than any great portion of the 
World. Its inhabitants are mostly barbarous, but 
there is a great difference between them. Those 
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wlio liYe near the noiih coaet are of brown com- 
plezion, hold the Mahometan f sath^ speak the Arabic 
language, and are more or less dTilized. Those 
who inhabit the soathem parts are] very dark or 
quite black, hold the Fetish religion (that is, the 
worship of earthly natural objects, such as plants 
and stones, and the belief in charms), and are yery 
barbarous. The chief native races are the Berbers, 
the Negroes, the Cafies, Hottentots, and the 
Bnshmen. 

The boundaries of the countries, and their popu- 
lations, cannot, in many instances, be defined. The 
population of the whole is supposed to be about 
190,000,000. 



OHAPTEB XXXVIL 

COUNTRIES 07 AFJKIOA. 
North Africa, or the Barbary States. 

Marocoo, a mountainous country, with very fertile valleyi. 
Population, 8,500,000. All Mahometans, except some 
Jews. Noted for the manufacture of Morocco leather. 
Other productions are yarious and abundant, especially the 
Tafilat dates. Governed by an Bmperor. Capital, Ma- 
roeco (100,000). Fes^ the second city (80,000> 
Mek'inez, west of Fez (56,000), Mogador, the chief eee^ 
port (30,000), Tangier. 

Algeria now belongs to France. Capital, JLlg^fers (54^000). 
Population of Algeria, 2,921,346. 
The other Barbary States, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fkzzan, are 

nominally under Turkey. 
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Eastern Countries, 

Egypt has already been described {see Index). 

Nubia fell under the power of £|gypt in 1820. 

Sbnnaab, part of Egypt, since 1822. 

KoBDOFAN, part of Egypt, since 1820. 

Abyssinia, a table-land, with a cool climate. The country 
from whence the coffee plant was originally taken. The 
inhabitants were conyerted to Christianity in yery early 
times, and were once far more ciyilized and powerful than 
at present. The land is now diyided into seyeral states, 
the chief of which are, Shoa^ TigT^j &n<l Anthara* 
QDhe capital of Shoa, Aiikobar (15,000), is the largest 
town in Abyssinia. In the year 1868 a British army, 
under Sir Bobert ITapier, inyaded the country, for the 
purpose of obtaining the release of a number of Sritish 
subjects and other Europeans who had long been im- 
prisoned by the Emperor Theodore. The fortress of 
Maipdala was taken, and Theodore committed suicide 
on finding defeat was ineyitable. He had preyiously libe- 
rated the prisoners. 

AJAir and Zanzibar produces spices, gums, and iyory, and 
are goyemed by natiye chiefs subject to the Imaun of 
Muscat. 

MozAMBiQUB and Sofala haye the same productions, with 
indigo, sugar, coffee, and gold-dust. They contain seyeral 
Portuguese factories, and the Portuguese claim a sort of 
authority oyer them. 

Gaitkabia, inhabited by the Oaffres, or Kaffirs, a fine race of 
men, of a dark brown colour, of warlike habits. 

Ths Island of Madagascab is a fine country, producing 
metals, a great yariety of yegetable productions, and cattle 
in abundance. It is ruled by twenty-eight chiefs, who are 
all subject to a soyereign, whose capital is Tanana- 
rlTO (25,000), which is a large city. The population of 
the island is said to exceed 5,000,000, and its area is about 
225,000 square miles. 
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Cape Coloxt and Port Natal, belonging to the British 
Empire, hare been noticed. 

The BusHSCBR, with other tribes north of the Orange Biver, 
are degraded sarages. The Hottbittots are rather supe- 
rior. 

Orange Biter Febb State, a republic peopled by Dutch 
Boers, who retired from Natal when it was declared a 
British oolonj. Area, 70,000 square miles. Population 
about 35,000, two-thirds of whom are white. The re- 
public consists of ten States. Capital, Bloemfbnteln. 

Travsyaal or South African Bepublic, the population 
consisting principally of Dutch Boers, who left Cape 
Colony and Natal, being dissatisfied with British rule. It 
is larger than Orange Biver State. Both are situated to 
the west of the Drakenberg Mountains. Capital, Pot- 

chefttroom. 

Countries of the West Coast, 

Bengubla, Angola, and Congo, sometimes called Soxjrn 
G-uiNEA, are countries, like Mosaunbique and Sofala, oyer 
which the Portuguese have a sort of nominal authority, 
and with which they carry on trade. Their chief products 
are rice, sugar, pepper, and tobacco. Some portion of the 
territory is thickly peopled and well cultivated. Many 
Negro Blares were stolen from these regions, and taken to 
Brazil, until the abolition of slavery there. 

Guinea, an extensive district along the coast, producing 
gold-dust, indigo, pepper, palm oil, ivory, and cotton. 
It is divided into several districts, the chief of which are 
the republic of f ilberia and the kingdoms Asliaiitee, 
Dahomey^ Yoraba, and Benin. There are 
several small foreign settlements, the chief of which is 
Cape Coast Castle, belonging to the British. 

Liberia, once an American settlement, is now an independent 
negro republic, with a population of 20,000 Americo- 
Liberians (that is of negroes who have emigrated from 
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America, and their desoendanU) and 600,000 aborigines. 
Capital, JHonroTia (11,000). 

AsnA5TES, a powerful natiye kingdom, lying north of the 
Gold Coast. Capital, CoODiassle (20,000). 

Dahomet, east of Ashantee, a negro kingdom, fertile and 
well-cultiyated. Capital, Abomey (30,000). Whydah, 
the chief port, and the greatest slave market in Africa. 
The king has an army of 5000 women, called Amazons. 

YoRUBA, a large kingdom, east of Dahomey. Capital, EyeOi 
or Hatoni^a (20,000). Several subject kingdoms belong 
to Toruba. 

Abbeoku'ta, an independent town in a province of the 
Yoruba kingdom, is governed by a chief. Population, 
100)000. It is one of the chief missionary stations in 
Africa. 

Seneoambia, the country watered by the rivers Senegal and 
G-ambia. It is one of the richest countries in the world 
for vegetable productions. It is chiefly inhabited by the 
Mandingoes, the finest people of the negro race. It is very 
unhealthy for Europeans. The English have Sierra 
Leone; they have also some small settlements on the 
Gambia ; the French on the Senegal ; and the Portuguese 
on the river Jeba. 

Cotmtries of Soudan, or Central Afriea, 

AiB, a very fertile kingdom in the north of Soudan, about 
the size of England. It is the stronghold of the Tuaricks, 
and has a population of 64,000. Owing to its abundant 
rains, Air presents a more luxurious vegetation than any 
part of Africa. It produces millet, wine, dates, senna, and 
indigo, and possesses magnificent plantations of palm and 
other trees. 

Sambarba, Borgou, Houssa, and Mandara, are independent 

states, in which the upper classes are generally Mahome* 

tans, of Arab race, and somewhat civilized. The lower 

orders are Negroes. 

U 
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Bambasba, <m the upper Niger, is goyemed bj a number of 

petty independent chiefs. The capital is Se^^O on the 

Niger (30,000). 
BoBQOU embraces se?eral petty kingdoms chiefly on the right 

bank of the Niger. Capital, Boussa ( 18,000). 
HoussA, a large territory on the left bank of the Niger, is 

divided into seyeral kingdoms. It is the chief seat of the 

FeUatah power. Chief towns, Sackatu (22,000); 

Hano. 
TiMBCGTOo, on the Niger, now an independent town, with 

15,000 people, is chiefly a point of traffic for carayans. 
BoBNOu', the country about Lake Chad, an important state, 

with several good towns, the principal of which is Kouka. 

It is the chief place of traffic in the centre of Africa. 
Wadai' and Darfour are also important states. If ara, the 

capital of Wadai, contains 40,000 inhabitants; Cobbe, 

capital of Barfour, is comparatively small. 

All the countries of Soudan carry on trade in palm-oil, 
ivory, gold-dust, spices, and slaves ; and all contain a mixed 
population of Arabs and Negroes. Their trade is conducted 
by means of caravans, that is, travelling companies of traders, 
carrying their goods on camels, who cross the desert, passing 
from one oasis to another, or else they take their merchandise 
to the coast of Guinea. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

AMERICA.. 



AiOBBiOA, the largest of the divisions of the world, 
consists of two great continents, called North and 
South America, united by a narrow isthmus. The 
entire length, from north to souths is 9000 miles. 
A great chain of mountains, called by different names 
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in different parts, mns from one extremity to the 
other. The population of the whole is about 
65,000,000. 

North America is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Behring 
Strait, which separate it from the north-east part of 
Asia. It is 4100 miles long, and about 2500 wide. 

The straits and bays are — Barrow Strait, Baffin 
Bay (which is not properly a bay), and Davis 
Strait, separating it from the great island of Gfreen- 
land; Hudson Bay, with Hudson Strait leading 
into it; the Onlf of St Lawrence; the Bay of 
Fundy; Florida Onlf; the Onlf of Mexico; the 
Onlf of Hondnras, the Mosqnito Onlf, and the 
Onlf of Darien, which are parts of the Caribbean 
Sea ; the Onlf of California; and Behring Strait, 
which separates America and Asia. 

The great peninsulas and capes are Labrador; 
Nova Scotia; Cape Hatteras, Florida, with Cape 
Sable ; Yucatan, with Cape Catoche ; Honduras, 
with Cape Oracios a Dies ; California, with Cape 
St. Lucas ; Aliaska, and Boothia Felix. 

The chief islands are--Oreenla;nd« Newfound- 
land, Anticostiy the Bermndas, the West Indies, 
Vanconver Island, Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
the Alentian Islands. 

The chief mountain chains, which all run from 
north to south, are — ^the Allegha'ny, or Apalachian 
Monntains, near the east-coast ; the northern half of 
the great American chain, the upper part of which 
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18 called tlie Oregon, or Rocky Honntaixus, the 
middle part Sierra Madre, or Mexican Honntains, 
and the south part the Mountains of Central 
America; the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Moun- 
tains ; and the Cascade Mountains, the Sea Alps, 
and the Califomian Mountains, which ran down 
on the west coast to the Oalif omian peninsula, and 
terminate in a promontory. Some of the highest 
peaks are Mount St. Elias, Mount Hooker, Mount 
Brown, Fremont's Peak, Mount Hood, Popocata- 
petl and Orizaba. 

There are at least twenty-fiye volcanoes amongst 
the Califomian, the Mexican Mountains, and the 
Mountains of Central America, Jurillo, Agua, Popo- 
catapetl, and Orizaba, being the chief; there are 
also several in the peninsula of Aliaska and the 
Aleutian Islands, Shishaldiskoi and St. Elias being 
the chief. 

The chief rivers are — the Mackenzie, which rises 
in the Bocky Mountains, and flows into the Arctic 
Ocean ; the Churchill and the Nelson, flowing into 
Hudson Bay ; the St Lawrence ; the Mississippi, 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, which, with its 
great affluents, the Missouri and the Ohio, forms , 
one of the largest rivers in the world; the Bio 
Grande del Norte, running into the Gulf of Mexico ; 
the Colorado, running into the Gulf of California; 
the Oregon, or Columbia, which flows into the 
Pacific Ocean; and the Kwichpack, flowing into 
Behring Strait. 

The largest lakes are — the Great Bear Lake, the 
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Oreat Slave Lake, and Lake Athabas'ca, WoUas- 
ton Lake, and Deer Lake, formed by the Mackenzie 
and its affluents ; Lakes Win'nipeg and Win'ni- 
pigoos, Manitoba Lake and Lake of the Woods, 

connected by the Eiver Nelson with Hudson Bay ; 
and Lakes Superior, Michigan, Enron, Erie, and 
Ontario, formed by the River St. Lawrence : be- 
tween the two latter are the renewed Falls of 
Niagara. 

The original natives of the north part of North 
America are the Esquimaux, a short, dark-coloured 
and half-barbarous people, living chiefly on flsh/and 
during a great part of the year dwelling in snow 
huts. The original natives of the central and south 
part are the red men, or North American Lidians, a 
fine race, divided into many tribes, living chiefly by 
hunting. The greater part of the present inhabi- 
tants are descendants of European settlers. There 
is also a large and increasing number of Chinese in 
Galifomia and the neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

OOUNTBIES OF NOBTH AMEBIOA. 

Gbbenland contains a population of about 10,000 Esquimaux, 
and a few Europeans, who are under Denmark. 

British Ambrica and Russian Ambsica have been noticed (. 
Index). 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



The United States are bounded on tlie nortliby 
the Britisb. possessions ; on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean; on the south by Mexico and the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Their length from east to west is 2900 mUes, and 
their breadth 1500 miles. The area is about equal 
to that of Europe. 

This great tract embraces a variety of soils and 
climates. Four great chains of mountains run 
through it from north to south, the Allegha'ny 
MoTUitains, the Eocky MoiLntains, the Sierra 
Nevada, or Snowy Moantains, and the Califor- 
nian Moimtaiiis. These chains divide it into four 
great regions : the eastern coast region ; the valleys 
of the Mississippi and its affluents, which are for 
the most part very fertile ; a great desert, impreg- 
nated with salt in many parts between the Bocky and 
the Snowy Mountains and the Oalif omian region, west 
of the Snowy Mountains. There are vast plains in the 
basins of the great rivers, some of which are grassy 
and fertile, and others sandy and desert : these are 
called Prairies in the north and central parts, and 
Savannahs in the south part, as they are also in the 
large West India islands. The country along the 
eastern side of the Bocky Mountains, for a breadth 
of 600 miles, is, owing to the nature of the climate, 
almost ban-en, and is entirely devoid of trees : it is 
called " The American Desert" 

The chief capes are— Oape Cod and Gape Hat- 
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teraSf on iHe east ; Cape Sable, on tlie soutli, Cape 
Mendocino^ Cape Conception, on the west. 

The chief riyers are — ^the Mississippi, with its 
great affluents, the Missonri, the Arkansas, and 
the Red Biver on the right bank, and the Ohio on 
the left bank ; the Bio Orande del Norte, which 
forms the boundary of Mexico ; the Oregon and the 
Colorado, on the west side ; and the St. Lawrence, 
which is connected with the fiye great lakes between 
the United States and Canada ; the Hudson, Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, and Poto'mac on the east side. 

The principal bays and gulf are the Chesapeake, 
Delaware) and Massachusetts, on the east coast, 
and the Oulf of Mexico. The length of coast-line 
is about 83,000 miles. 

The mineral kingdom produces in great abundance 
copper, iron, coal, lime, salt, and lead, besides gold 
and silver in California, and quicksilver in Ken- 
tucky. Nitre and petroleum are also abundant. 
East of the Mississippi are vast forests of many 
varieties of trees. Wheat is a general crop, and is 
largely exported ; maize is grown chiefly in the 
middle and western states, tobacco in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Kentucky; cotton and rice in the 
southern states, sugar chiefly in Louisiana, but also 
in Texas and Florida. Oats, rye, and barley, are culti- 
vated in all the northern states, as also hay, hops, 
potatoes, hemp, flax, &c. 

The principal exports are cotton, tallow, hides, 
hams, and bacon, butter, cheese, pork, com, and 
tobacco. 
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The TTnited States are a federal republic, like SwitzerlancU 
formed hy thirtj-seyen states, each sending representatiyes to 
Congress, and one district and eleren territories, which do not 
send members. The Congress meets at Washington. Each 
state is a republic in itself, and is governed by its own laws. 
The population of the whole is 38,555,000f situated chiefly 
in the eastern part. This nxunber includes aboye 4,890,000 
negroes, and 400,000 natiye Indians. There were originally 
thirteen states, which were British colonies, but became in- 
dependent in 1776. 

In the following table are the names of the states, wiiii 
the population of each, according to the last census, and 
their chief towns. 

GDhose marked ^ were originally British colonies. Those 
marked f were slaye states ; now slayery is abolished. 

The name of the political capital of each state stands first; 
that of the most important town is in black letters. 

I.'^North Eastern, or New England States, 

1. Maivb (626,915) .... Augusta, Porlland 

(31,413). 

2. Nbw Kampshibb* (318,300) . C3oncM>ril. 

3. Vermont (330,551) .... lllontpeller. 

4. Massachusetts* (1,457,351). Boston (278,849). 

LoweU (40,920). 
Springfield (26,703). 
Lynn (28,233). 

5. Rhode Island* (217,353) . Pro¥idence(68,904). 

6. Connecticut* (537,454) . . Hartford (37,180). 

MeirliaTeii. 

ll.-^Middle States. 

7. New York* (4,374,703) . . Albany (69,422). MeW 

York (1,441,234 inc. 
Brooklyn, &c,), Buf- 
falo (117,714). 
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8. tNEw Jersey* (006,006) . Trenton, Mewark 

(105,050). 

9. Peknsylvakia* (3,519,601). Harrisburg, Phila- 

delphia (694,067). 
Pittsburg (86,078). 

10. tDsLAwARE* (125,015) . . Dover. 

11. tMASYLANi)* (780,894) • . Annapoli8,Baltimore 

(267,354). 

III. — Southern States, 

12. fYiRGiNTA* (1,225,163) . . Richmond (51,038) 

13. West Virginia (442,014). 

14. tNoRTH Carolina* (1,071,404) Raleifirh. 

16. tSouTii Carolina* (705,163). Columbia, Charles- 
ton (48,956)., 

16. tOEORGiA* (1,195,338) . . Milledgeville, Savan- 

nah (28,000). 

17. tFLORiDA (187,748) . • • • Taliahas'see. 

18. tALABA'MA (996,992) • « • Montgomery, Mobile 

(32,034). 

19. tMississiPPi (828,640) . • . Jackson. 

20. tLouisiA'NA (726,915) . . . Baton Rouge, Mew Or- 

leans (191,418). 

21. Texas (810,218) .... Austin. 

IV. — Western States. 

22. Wiscon'sik (1,054,670) . . Madison, Hill wan'kie 

(71,440). 

23. Micii-iGAN (1,184,059) . . Lansing, Detroit 

(79,577). 

24. Minneso'ta (439,706) . . St. Paul (20,031). 

25. Oiii'o (2,065,002). . . . Columbus, Cincin- 

nati (216,229). 

26. Indiana (1,680,637) . . . Indianapolis 

(48,244), 

27. Illinois (2,538,400) . . . Springfield, Chicai-O 

(298,977). 
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28. rowA (1,191,792) .... I'owa. 

29. tMissou'Bi (1,721,295) . . Jefferson, St* EtOuis 

(310,868). 
3a tEsHTUCK'T (1,321,011) . . Fniikfort,IJoili8Tille 

(100,763). 

31. tTsNKsssEir (1,258,373) . . MasllTille (25,868). 

32. iAsKJLs^BAB (484,167) . . . WAUle Rock. 

33. Oalifobnia (560,223) . . Benicia, Man Fran- 

cisco (149,473). 

34. Oeigon (90,923) .... Salem. 

35. Kansas (364,377). 

36. Nebraska (122,993) . • . Omaha Citj. 

37. NxYADA (42,491) .... Carson. 

Y.—A District. 
tCoLUMBiA (District of, 131,700) Wasliiniptoii (109/199) 

VI.— 2kmtoriM. 

1. Utah (86,786) FiUmore Cify, Salt 

liake €1^. 

2. New Mexico (94,000) . . Santa F^ 

3. Washingtok (23,955) , . Olympia. 

4. Dagotah (14,181) .... Yankton. 

5. Colorado (104,000). 

6. Arizona (9658) Prescott. 

7. Idaho (14,999) Idaho. 

8. Montana (20,595) .... Dannock City. 

9. Wyoming (9118). 

10. Alaska (75,000). 

11. Indian Tebbitort. 

Washinfptoilj on the Foto'mao, is the capital of the 
United States, where the Congress meets (109,199). 

There are fourteen towns with more than 100,000 in- 
habitants : — 

York (441,234), the hirgest city, on an isbnd at 
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month of the Hudson Biver; the greatest oommeroial 

city in America. 
Pblladellllliar (6H067), on the Delaware, noted for 

its museums, and its literary, and soientifio institutions. 
Baltimore (267,354), on an inlet of Chesapeake Bay, 

the greatest flour market in the Union; has a great 

number of monuments. 
Boston (278,849), on the sea coast, a great commercial 

town, and the literary capital of the new world. Famous 

for its enormous trade in ice. 
Meir Orleans .(ldl>418), on the Mississippi, the chief 

place for the export of cotton. 
Cinelnna'tl (216,229), on the Ohio, a great trading 

place ; famous for its manufacture of domestic furniture, 

its hay market, and its exports of agricultural produce. 
Clliea'i-O (298,977), on Lake Michigan, the greatest 

com«exporting place in the world. The corn collected 

here from the neighbouring States, is sent to the ports on 

the eastern coasts by canal and by rail. Partly destroyed 

by a great flre in 1871. 
St* liOals (310,868), a large river port on the Missis- 
sippi, and station for the produce of the yalley of the 

river, especially furs. 
Brooklyn (396,099), on Long Island, a suburb of New 

York. 
BoflTalo (117>714), on the shores of Lake Erie, at the en- 
trance of the Erie Canal, famous for its great trade. 
San Franeli»'eo (149,473), possessing one of the finest 

harbours in the world. Famous for its exports of gold. 
IVewark (105,059), in New Jersey. 
liOOlSTllIe (100,753), in Kentucky. 
Charleston (48,954), on the Atlantic Coast; the chief 

port in the south-east of the United States. li^mous for 

the export of cotton and rice. 
iLowell (40,920), on the Merrimac, the ** Manchester ** of 

Amerioa. 
SprlnylleM (26,703), on the Connectiout, in the state of 
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Slassacliosetts ; the great armoury of the XTnited 

States. 
RlobUe (32,034), on the rirer Mobile ; noted for exports 

of cotton. 
MjywuOL (28,233), a small place near Boston, famous for 

the manufacture of boots and shoes ; 5,000,000 pairs being 

produced annually. 

Other towns to be noted are :— 

Jersey City (82,846), in New Jersejf but a suburb of 

New York. 
Oetroit (79,577), in Michigan. 
milwankle (61,440), in Wisconsin. 
Albany (69,422), in New York. 
PrOTldenee (68,904), in Rhode Island. 
Roehester (62,286), in New York. 
Rlehnnond (51,038), in Virginia, on James Birer. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico is separated from the United States by the 
iUo del Norte, as far as its intersection Vith the 
parallel of 31^ north latitude, and by a line drawn 
from thence through the confluence of the Gila and 
Colorado to the Pacific Ocean. It is bounded on the 
south by Central America. 

The greater part of it is a lofty table-land, with 
chains of tall mountains running from north to 
south, the chief being Sierra Madre. It includes 
the peninsula of Lower Oalifomia. Nearly the 
whole country abounds with minerals, and espe- 
cially with silver. It also produces hides, cochineal^ 
and drugs of various kinds. It is generally very 
fertile ; but the sea coasts are marshy and un« 
healthy. 
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Mexico is a republic, but -was, for a time, on 
empire, under the rule of Maximilian, an Austriain 
prince. The population of the whole is, 9,173,000; 
about haK of whom are native Indians, Mestigos, 
or mixed races, and the rest descendants from 
Spanish settlers. They are Boman Catholics. Mexico 
had attained to a oivilized state before it was invaded 
by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. 

HexIcOf the capital of the state and of the whole con- 
federation, is a yery fine city, said to contain the finest 
square in the world, on a table-land 7500 feet above the 
sea (205,000). 

Cruadalaxa'ra^ a manufacturing town, well bmlt, with 
fine walks (70,000). 

fia Pae'bla, a fine city (75,000). 

San liOUl IPoio'ml, with its suburbs (50,000). 

Tera Cmz^ on the Gl-ulf of Mexico, the chief sea-port 
(8000), very unhealthy. Tampico, a sea-port, north of 
Vera Cruz (7000). 

Qaereta'ro, a manufacturing town (47,U00). 

Sleiida^ capital of the state of Yucatan (40,000). 

Campeacliy^ its chief sea-port, noted for the export of 
logwood and cotton (15,000). 

Qaanaxua'to (50,000). 

STATES OF OBNTBAL AMBBIOA. 

Central Ahebioa, like Mexico, is a table-land with 
low and unhealthy sea coasts. On the east side it 
rises to the height of 8000 feet, and slopes down to 
the west. The great lake of Nicaragua is 134 feet 
above the level of the Pacific Ocean. The land is 
very subject to earthquakes. It is rich in the pre- 

15 
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cious metals, and generally fertile. It produces ex- 
cellent coffee, sugar, indigo; maliogany, cedar, log- 
wood and other dye-woods, spices, gums, and drugs 
of many kinds. 

The inhabitants are natiyes, mixed with the de- 
scendants of Spanish settlers. They are all Boman 
Catholics. It contains the fiye following states, 
which are all independent republics : — 

I. Guatzma'la, population 1,180,000. The chief product of 
the stat* is cochineal. There are seyeral actiye yolcanoes 
along the western coast, one of which, called the Volcano 
d'Agua (18,800 feet high), sends forth, at times, torrenta 
of water. Capital, %ew Ciaatemalas a handsome 
town (60,000). Guatemala contains in many places in- 
teresting ruins of Indian cities. 

n. Sak SALyADOR', population 750,000. Capital, SaB 
SalTador (20,000). The chief source of wealth to the 
state is indigo. 

III. Hondu'bas, population 500,000. The principal mining 
district of Central America. Capital, Comaya|g^iia 
(25,000). Chief seaports, Tinxillo and Om«MI. 
Famous for mahogany ; cotton, m^t tohacco, oofiEee, Ac., 
alio produced. 

For British Honduras, see Index. 
V. Nicaba'gua, population 300,000. I^eon (25,000) is 
the largest town, once much larger than at present. 
Capital, Sianai^a. Produces excellent sugar, &c., bat, 
owing to misgoyemment, is in a wretched condition. A 
line of communication between the Atlantic and Paeifio 
Oceans is established across the country, by way of the 
riyer San Joan and Lake Nicaragua. It is about the 
size of England and Wales. 
V. Costa Bica, the most healthy portion of Central America, 
population, 160,000. Capital, San Jose (90,000). 
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PloduoeB the best coffee, which ia the chief product of the 
country. It is a rising state, twice the sice of Wales. 

THB WBST IKDIES. 

Thb West Indies, or Antilles, are the islands .be- 
tween North and South America inclosing the Carib- 
bean Sea on two sides. Their total area is 93,820 
square miles, or somewhat greater than that of Great 
Britain. 

They are divided into three groups, which are again sub- 
diyided. 

I. The Cireater AniUle^, including Ciiba^ St. 

DomlnirOj Jamaica and Porto RIeo. 
n. The Ijesser ABtUleSj including the Ijeeirard 

Islands (which reach from the Virgin Isles to Domin • 
ica) ; the Windirard IslandSt which extend from 
Martinique to Trinidad ; and a series of islets along the 
poastof Venezuela. 
III. The Baha'ma Islands, north of the Greater 
Antilles. 

Nearly all the West India Islands are mountainous, and 
many of the Lesser Antilles are of Tolcanic origin; in 
Cuba, Hayti and Jamaica, the highest elevations are nearly 
9000 feet aboye the sea, and many of the Lesser Antilles 
rise to elevations of 4000 feot. The islands produce 
sugar, coffee, indigo, pepper and spices, tobacco, cocoa, 
cotton, and dye-woods. 

The original inhabitants of these islands were the Caribs, 
a race of Indians which has now disappeared. The present 
inhabitants are descendants of European settlers, and of 
negro slaves who were stolen from the coast of Africa. The 
population of the whole is about 4,000,000. 
Hatti, or St. Domin'go, inhabited by blacks, the descendants 
of slaves once under the French and Spanish. The western 
portion (which was a French settlement), till 1869 forming 
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the empire of Hattt, is at present a republic (560,000); 
capital, Port-au-Prflnce (27,000), called also 
Fort Befublican, on the west coast, and the largest 
town in the island. The eastern portion of the island 
(which was a Spanish settlement, founded in 1494), forms 
the republic of Sax Dohixqo (250,000). Its capital, San 
1^01lllng*0 (16,000), is the oldest European city in 
America. 

Cuba, the largest of the islands, is subject to Spam. The 
population is 1,400,000. The capital is HATanaj a 
large city, with some £ne buildings and a noble harbour 
(150,000). The staple productions of the island are sugar 
and tobacco, puba contains large stores of copper ore; 
nearly half the copper ore imported into Great Britain 
comes from Cuba. It is also famed for cigars. Sahtiago 
(24,000). Porto Prindpio. 

PoETO Bico, the other Spanish island ; population (615,000). 
Capital, San Joan (20,000). Arecibo. 
For the British West Indies, see Index. 
The Danish islands are Santa Cruz, St. Thomas^ St. 

John. 

The Dutch islands are St. Eustatius, Saba, and the south 

part of St. Martin's ; with Curaqoa, Obuba, Bubit-ayre, 

and the Ayes Islands, near South America. 

The French islands are St. Babtholomew, MABTiinQT7B, 

GuADALotTFB, Desibade, Mabib Galamte, Lbs SAnfTiis, and 

the northern part of St. Martin's. 
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OHAPTEB XL. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

South Ahebioa is bounded on the north by Oosta 
Bica, the Caribbean Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean ; 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. Its length is about 4000 
miles^ its greatest breadth nearly 8000 miles. 

Its chief capes are — Point GaUinas, Cape St. 
Eoque, Cape Branco, Cape Froward, Point 
Parina^ and Cape Horn ; the latter is on an island 
of the same name, separated from the mainland by 
the Strait of Magellan. 

Its chief islands are — Uara'jo, or Joannes Island, 
which is the delta of the river Amazon, the Falk- 
land Islands, which belong to Great Britain ; and 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Archipelago off the 
south-east coast. 

The chief mountains are — the great American 
chain, the name of which, in its course through 
South America, is Cordillera de los Andes, or the 
Chain of the Andes. It terminates in the Island of 
Tierra del Fuego. The highest parts of the chain 
are in the central and northern parts, where it 
spreads into two great table-lands, those of Titi- 
ca'ca, and of Quito. The highest summits are 
from 20,000 to 24,000 feet in height. Some of the 
highest are Lirima in Peru, the loftiest mountain in 
America, and the highest yolcano in the world, being 
upwards of 24,000 feet high ; Aconca'gna in Chili 
(24,000 feet), not yolcanic ; lUima'ni and Nevado 
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di Sora'ta in Bolivia (above 20,000 feet), not vol- 
canic ; and Chimborazo, Cotopazl, and Antisa'nay 
near Quito, nearly as high, all lofty volcanoes. 
There are many volcanoes in Chili, and nearly the 
whole chain is very subject to earthquakes. 

The other mountain chains, which have a general 
direction from east to west, are the Sierra Pari'ma, 
the Sierra Acaray, and the Brazilian Hountains, 
which stand on a broad table-land. None of these 
are very high. 

The rivers of South America are some of the 
largest in the world. 

The Maranon, or Amazon, rises in the Andes, is 
joined on the left by its great affluents, the Puto- 
mayo, the Yapnra, the Negro; on the right by 
the TJcayali, the Funis, the Madeira, the Tapajos, 
and Xingu, and by its confluent the Tocantins, with 
its affluent the Araguay; and flows into the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is the largest river in the world. 
Its course is 4000 miles. It has more than twenty- 
five navigable rivers as its tributaries, and its basin 
occupies one-third of South America. 

The Orin'oco also rises in the Andes, and flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean. In the wet season, when 
the rivers rise, the stream of the Orinoco joins some 
of the affluents of the Amazon, and overflows the 
neighbouring coimtry. 

The Eio de la Plata is a great stream formed by 
the confluence of the Paraguay, the Parana', and 
the Uruguay, which all rise in the table-land of 
Brazil Vessels of considerable size can sail up the 
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Parana for more than 1000 miles. Tke estuary of 
the Plate Eiver is 200 miles long and 170 miles 
-wide near its mouth. 

Other important rivers are the St. Francisco, the 
Ilegro, the Colorado, and the Magdalena. 

In the basin of the Orinoco are extensive plains 
called Llanos, which in the wet season are covered 
with rich vegetation, but in the dry season are sandy 
deserts. 

In the basin of the Amazon and its affluents are 
the most extensive forests in the world, called 

Selvas. 

In the basin of the Plate Kiver there are vast 
plains called Pampas, resembling the prairies of 
North America ; some of them are salt sandy deserts, 
and some are grassy and fertile. . 

The original inhabitants of South America, on its 
eastern side, were very rude savages, some of whom 
now exist ; on the west side were people considerably 
advanced in civilization, especially in Peru and Chili, 
who perished under the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century. The present inhabitants are chiefly the 
descendants of Spanish and Portuguese settlers and 
negro slaves descended from Africans, except in the 
south and inland parts, where the original tribes 
maintain their ground. The descendants from Euro- 
peans and Negroes are all Eoman Catholics, except 
the English and Dutch in Guiana, and a few who- 
are scattered in other parts. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

COUMTHIES OF SOUTH AltERIGA* 



VwKEBai^sjLt population 1,856,000. Capital, 
(60,000), frequently snffers from earthquakes. 

Nbw Gsana'da, or Coix>]fBiA, population 3,000,000. 
Capital, Bog'Ota (40,000). Chief sea-ports, Carta- 

S>ena (io,ooo), Panama (18,378). 

Ecvadob', population 1,100,000. Capital, ^nltO 
(76,000), on a great table-land 9500 feet above the sea, 
being the highest capital city in the world. Eleven 
mountains reaching above the snow line can be seen from 
Quito. The dimate is the most even in the world, hardly 
differing throughout the year. Rloliaillliay 10,800 
feet above the sea, with a great trade in sulphur (20,000). 

CS-uayaqull, a sea-port (25,000). C^uenca 

(20,0d0). 

QuusA is divided between the English, the French, and 
the Dutch. 

Brazil is the only state in America which is not a Bepublic. 
It is called an Empire, but it is really a Constitutional 
Monarchy. It is of vast extent ; including great portions 
of the basins of the Amazon and Plate Biver, with that 
of the Francisco, its area is more than 3,000,000 square 
miles. The inland parts are thinly peopled, chiefly by 
Indians. The sea coast and towns on the great rivers, 
with the land near them, are inhabited by descendants 
from Europeans, chiefly Portuguese, and by negro slaves, 
of whom there are a vast number ; slavery, however, is 
being rapidly abolished. Its forests are immense, and 
abound in a great variety of useful and beautiful wooda 
Towards the interior the land rises to the height of from 
:2000 feet to 5000 feet above the sea, and in those regions 
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the fruits and frnin of Europe are grown in abundance* 
while the vallojs are extremely favourable for tropical 
produce. 

The chief produce of Brazil is sugar, coffee, and coooa^ 
tobacco, cotton, gold, silver, copper, and other metals, 
diamonds, and other precious stones, Indian rubber, 
Brazil wood and other dye woods, rosewood, hides, and 
tallow. It is by nature a very rich country, but the in- 
habitants do not make the most of it The humble classes 
are generally ignorant and indolent ; the better classes are 
striving to bring the country into greater prosperity. The 
population is 11,780,000. 

Rio de J^AnelrOj the capital, and the most important 
city in South America (420,000). It has a very fine sea- 
port, and exports every kind of Brazilian produce. The 
neighbourhood is very beautiful, and the city has some 
fine squares, but the streets are very narrow. It is often 
called ^to. 

Bahla, or San Salvadoi*^^ to the north of Bio, once 
the capital, now the second city of the empire (150,000). 

Recifoj the capital of the province of Pernambuco, and 
often improperly called Pernambuco (38,000). 

Ouro PretOj or Tllla Rica (rich city), capital of 
the province of Minas Geraes, famous for its gold and 
diamond mines (8000). 

IlffaranhaOj a sea-port on the north coast (30,000). 
l*ara, at the confluence of the Tocantins and Amazon 
(16,000). 

Pebu, the name of a federal republic consisting of North 
Peku and South Peru. It contains about half of the 
liake of Titicaca, and half of the table-land, 12,000 feet 
high, of the same name, which lies between the two lines 
of mountains which the chain of the Andes here forms. 
It contains the upper courses of the Amazon and Ucuyali. 
There are many volcaDoes in the Peruvian portion of the 
Andes. It has long been famous for its gold and silver 
mines. The chief race of the original inhabitants were 
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called Iheaa, and «rere «iYilixed and rerj rioh befom the 
Spttniah inTasion. Populatioii of the two states, 3»374,000 ; 
more than half of these are Indians. 

MAauii capital of North Pern and of the federal republic, 
an important town (150,000). Callao is its sea-port. 

Coseo^ the old capital of the Incas and now of South Peru 
(46,123), a manufacturing town. Areqnlpa (35,000), 
yerj subject to earthquakes. Iqalqae» a small port; 
exports largely nitrate of soda, a substance like saltpetre, 
and wool. 

Large quantities of guano are obtained from a few 
islands on the coast of Peru. The Talue of this product 
exported in 1869 was 6,500,000^. The guano is chiefly 
obtained by Chinese workmen. 

BoLiTiA, sometimes called Uppxr Peru, contains the south 
half of the lake and table-land of Titicaca. Population 
about 8,000,000, of whom nearly half are Indians. A 
Tery fertile country. Most of the riyers produce gold- 
dust, and the silyer-mines of Potosi used to be the most 
famous in the world. 

ChaqalsaCAj on the Biver Pilcomayo, a tributary of the 
Biyer Paraguay, the capital, 9000 feet aboye the sea 
(19,200). La Paz (43,000). PotOsI^ the most 
eleyated city in the world, being 13,330 feet aboye the 
sea (30,000, once contained 150,000). Famous for its 
silyer mines. Cochabamlia (30,000). 

Ths Bbpublio of Chili contains seyeral lofty volcanoes, 
and Aconcagua, the second summit of the Andes, 23,900 
feet in height, which is not yolcanic. The country is very 
subject to earthquakes, and has many yolcanoes. In the 
north there is a desert, and off the south-west coast many 
islands. The chief exports are metals, wheat, hides, and 
tallow. It is the natiye country of the potato. Noted 
for its copper mines, and produce of silyer, gold, &c. 
Population, 2,084,945. It is the most prosperous state in 
South America. 
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SantlaffOj the capital, a dean and healthy city (130,000), 
connected by Itailway with YalparaiBO. 

Walparaiso^ the chief sea-port (50,000). Coquimbo, or 
Jjk SsBEifi, the second sea-port (8000)* 

Thb ABGXMTuni Bepublic, or Ijl Plata, a federal republic, 
including fourteen small states, of which Buenos Ayres is 
the chief. Estimated population 1,100,000. Capital, 
Buenos Ayres (180,000), on the right bank of the La 
Plata ; C^rrlentes (20,000). An extensiye territory 
containing the pampas and some great salt deserts. Its most 
important produce is cattle, which feed on the pampas, and 
furnish horns, hides and tallow as articles of commerce; 
but it also produces sugar, and the same yegetable pro- 
ductions as Brazil. 

Uruguay, or Banda Oeisntal, on the left side of the riyer 
Uruguay. A republic. Population, 450,000. Chief pro- 
duce, cattle and horses. Capital, llloilte TideOj at th& 
mouth of the Plate Biyer (100,000). Fray Bentos is a place 
where is manufactured the famous Liebig's extract of meat. 

Pasaouay, an inland state on the left side of the riyer Para* 
guay. A republic. Population, 1,400,000. Very fertile 
in the same yegetable produce as Brazil, with a kind of tea 
called Paraguay tea, and a superior sort of tobacco* 
Capital, Asnnelon (21,000). 
La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay, are often called colleo- 

tiyely the Plate River (States. 

Patagohia, a wild country, thinly inhabited by Indians of 
tall stature. Tierra del Fusgo (the land (if fire), separated 
from Patagonia by the Strait of Magelhaens, contains 
some Yolanoes, and is inhabited by degraded sayages. 
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OHAPTEB XLa 

THB ASIATIO ABCHIPELAGO. 

Tni Islands of Suitda are genenlly mountainous, and con- 
tain Yoloanoes, and all produce spioes in abundance. The 
chief of them are Sumatra, JaTa, Bali, Banca, and Timor. 
'Sumatra, which produces gold-dust, pepper, spices, cam- 
phor, gums, canes, &c. Population, 3,500,000. It is 
dirided into a number of native states (some of them very 
barbarous), most of which are under the Dutch, who hare 
settlements at Bencooleut Padang:» and Matal 
on the west coast, and at Ijamponi^ and Palem- 
banc ^^ ^e south-east portion of the island. The 
southern half of Sumatra is under the goyemment of the 
Dutch. Acbeen, in the north, the capital of a natire 
kingdom of the same name, has a population of 36,000. 
Population of the Dutch portion, 1,626,000. They also 
have a settlement at Rlilo^ on a small island south of 
Singapore (26,000). 
•Tata, the chief island, though not so large as Sumatra, con- 
tains many yolcanoes. Population, 16,000,000. Produces 
yast quantities of rice and coffee, besides the productions 
of Sumatra. Bata'Tiaj the capital of the island and of 
the Dutch eastern possessions (118,000). The Javanese 
are mostly Mahometans, and are superior to the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring islands. About one-fourth of 
the island belongs to two native princes ; the rest belongs 
to the Dutch. §(oara1iaya (60,000) and Samai^ 
ang^ (40,000) are flourishing ports on the north coast. 
The island of Maduba, Ijing on the eastern part of the 

northern coast, is also under the protection of tJie Dutch. 
Bali, or LiTTLs Java. Population, 900,000. Of the Hindoo 

religion. Capital, Badonip. 
Ba5CA (50,000), one of the few spots in the world producing 
tin in great abundance, and Billitov, east of Btenca 
(22,000), belong to the Dutch. 
%MOB, a very populous island. The coasts an earefuUy 
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eultiTftted. A pearl fishery is carried on. The Dutoh and 
Portuguese have settlements. Population of Dutoh por- 
tion, 1,846,000. 

BoBinso is a very large island, next in sise to Australia, 
containing about 8,000,000 inhabitants. It is peopled on 
the best parts of the sea coast by Malays, who are Ma- 
hometans, similar to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
islands ; but the other parts are inhabited by an un- 
oiTilized race called Dyaks. The Dutoh haye settlements 
on the western and on the southern coast. It is divided 
into several states, the chief of which is called Borneo 
Proper. The sultan of this state gave a portion of his 
dominions, called Sarawak, to an Englishman, Sir James 
Brooke, whose descendant now rules it a^ Bajah or King 
The island produces spices, gutta percha, metals of several 
kinds, especially antimony and coal. The small island of 
Labuah, off the coast of Borneo, is a British colony, 
which also produces coal. Population about 3828. 

The Philippivb Islinds contain a population of 6,000,000, 
consisting chiefly of Malays and of a kind of negro race 
called Papuans. The chief islands are Luzon, 3,500,000 
(capital, Manilla), and Mindanao. The best parts are in 
the hands of the Spaniards. 

Cbl'ebes is a large island, said to be the most beautiful in 
the Asiatic Archipelago. Population, 2,000,000. It is 
divided into several small states, many of which are 
actually or virtually subject to the Dutch : but some of 
them in the centre and on the west coast maintain a show 
of independence. The chief trade is in tortoise-shell, 
pearl, rice, tobacco, cotton, and sago. 

Ths Moluccas or Spicb Islands, the chief of which are Gilolo, 
Oeram, Amboyna, the Banda Islands, Temate and Tidore. 

The Dutch claim authority over all these islands. Their 
chief settlement is in Amboyna (132,000), where grows 
the valuable wood of that name and the dove. 

Thb Banda Islands form the south part of the Moluccas. 
They produce the nutmeg almost excluaivelj, 

16 
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TnurATB is a yery small island between the nortli part of 
Celebes and Gtilolo, belonging to the Dutch. The joris- 
diotion of the gOTemor extends oyer a oonsiderable portion 
of Celebes. Population, 93,000. 

Thb Arbu IcoiAiros, west of Papua, are noted for the birds 
of Paradise which inhabit them almost ezdusiyelj, and for 
the pearl fishery on their shores. The Dutch claim them. 

The above islands form the Asiatio Abohi- 
PELAQO ; the following constitute Austsalabia : — 

Papua, or Nkw Guinea, ranks next to Borneo in size. It is 
but litde known to Europeans, and its population is very 
uncertain. There are some Malays on the coasts, but the 
island is mostly inhabited by Papuan negroes, distin- 
guished by their bushy hair and black skins. The island 
produces pearls, gold, birds of paradise, fine woods, gums, 
bamboos, &c. There is no settlement of Europeans on the 
island, except a small Dutch fort on the S.W. coast. 

The Admibaltt Islands, New Britain, New Ikelasd, the 
Solomon Islands, and the Louisiadb Abchipelago, east of 
Papua, together with the New Hebrides and New Cale- 
donia east of Australia, for the most part contain no 
European settlements. New Caledonia has been colonized 
by the French, and is a conyict settlement Thousands <^ 
the Communists were banished to this island in 1872. 



OHAPTEB XLEDL 

AUSTBAIilA. 



ACSTRAIjIA^ a yast island nearly as large as Borope, 
and may be regarded as a continent. The greatest length 
from west to east is about 2500 miles, and the breadth from 
north to south, 1800. 
The chief capes are:— Cape Tork on the north; 

North West Cape^ Cape Aieeawln, and Steep 
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Point on the west ; Capes Spencer aud Wilson on 

the south ; and Capes Howe and Handy on the east 

The outlme is very little indented, the only important 
inlets of the sea being the CSolf Off Carpentaria and 
Cambrldg:e Clniff on the north; and Npeneer 
CSulff^ the Clnlff ordt. ¥lncent^ Port Phillip, 
and the CIreat Australian Blight on the south; on 
the east the inlets are small, but there are some good bar* 
hours. Along the northern portion of the east coast is the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

Speaking generally, Australia may be regarded as the least 
elevated of the continents. The highest land of the con- 
tinent and the only considerably elevated part of it, is a series 
of mountains and hill ranges which rise close to its eastern 
coasts, and which present a steep slope to the sea. The 
chief range oommenoes at Cape Wilson and runs off towards 
tiie north. It is not a well-marked ridge, but one which 
widens off here and there into broad table-lands. The 
loftiest portion, called the Australian AlpSj is in the 
south; it contains many peaks of considerable elevation, 
Mount Hothant and JHonnt Hoselusko being 
about 7000 feet in height. North of these are the Blue 
MonntalnSj with a general height of about 3000 feet ; 
and further north still, the Ijlverpool Rangr^j which 
rise to about 4000 feet. In the centre of the east coast 
mount JLIndsay attains 5700 feet ; but beyond this the 
mountains never exceed 4000 feet, and decrease to less than 
1000 feet as they approach Cape York. The country be- 
tween this main ridge and the coast contains smaller ridgest 
often parallel to the main chain, causing the rivers of that 
part to be much longer than they would be. Behind these 
ranges, especially in the south, the slope is gradual, forming 
the vast pasture lands called Downs, of which the Bair- 
llnn^ Bowns are best known. South of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the downs of the east coast are continued in 
the grassy plains known as the Plains of Promise. 
1\m c«.itral portion of the north coast has the character 
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a table*]And» from 2000 feet to 3000 feet in elevation. The 
Bouth-west coast has a low range parallel to it, steep on the 
coast side, but backed up by wide table-lands. The interior 
seems to consist of a desert of sand and stone, with occa- 
sional hill ranges, grassy plains, and scrub ; and on the south 
this region approaches the coast of the Australian Bight, a 
completely riyerless coast From Spencer Gulf and St. 
Tincent Qulf, a long series of parallel ridges of hills extend 
inland for nearly 900 miles, with an ayerage height of 3000 
feet. The Interior Desert already mentioned occupies the 
same relative position in the southern hemisphere that the 
Sahara of Africa does in the northern. West of Wilson 
Promontory are seyeral ranges of mountains, with fertile 
plains between. The chief are the Pyrenees and the 
dramplans. 

liake fiyre^ north of Torrens, is the largest of many 
salt lakes in the interior desert. It is shallow and swampy, 
with salt-encrusted shores. 

No fresh water lakes haye yet been found of considerable 
extent; some are formed by the rains in the wet season. 
What is called Ijake Torrens is merely an immense salt 
swamp, which dries up in the dry season. 

The largest riyer of Australia is the Marrayj whidi 
rises in the western slopes of the Australian Alps, and runs 
first west and then south into Encounter Bay. Ite chief 
affluent is the Darllnfl^y the water of whir;h is salt. Ite 
other important affluent is the Marmmblds^eej which 
receives the liachlan* The Macqiiarie is an im- 
portant riyer near the BOi^Ali^ a tributary of the Darling ; 
it ends in a marsh, but probably joins the Darling ifa the 
wet season. Another large river of the interior is the 
YIetoriaj which is lost in the sands. East of the Blue 

Mountains are the llhoalhaTeii^ Hawkesbory^ and 

Hanterf each nearly as large as the Thames. The 
Brlabanej Burnett, and Fltsroy, are nvers of 
the central part of the east coast. On the north is the other 
Victoria River, flowing into Cambridge Gulf throu^ 
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& yrtry fertile region. On the weet are the Swan RiTer, 
narchtoon Rlver^ Blackwood Rlwer. and 
iiiascoyne River, 

The riyers of the interior, euch as are known, are ye^ 
peculiar. Many, which in their upper courses are full 
streams, gradually decrease in breadth and depth, and finally 
cease to flow. , 

Australia has become Tery famous for the large quantities 
of gold found in the south- eastern part ; vast tracts abound 
in copper and iron, and tin and coal are abundant. 

A portion of Australia is occupied by flye British Colonies. 
The rest is occupied by sayage tribes, sunk almost as low as 
human beings can sink. Their number is estimated at 300,000. 
Tasmania, formerly called Vav Dibmih'b Lahd, lies to the 
south of Australia. It is a fine island, with a great 
yariety of surface and soiL The natiye population has 
wholly disappeared. 
Ksw ZxALANn consists of two large islands and some smaller 
ones, with a fine temperate climate and good soil, pro- 
ducing timber, flax, and other articles, gold and other 
metals. In some parts the land is mountamous, and there 
are seyeral yoleanoes. Mount Tongariro (6600 feet), is 
an actiye yolcano, and Mounts Buapehu (9195 feet) and 
Egmont (8270 feet) are extinct yoleanoes. The natiyes are 
a fine strong race, now conyerted to Christianity. The 
islands now contain seyeral increasing British settlements. 
Australia has already been fully described, as regards ita 
population, trade, and chief places, in Chapter XYII. 



OHAPTEB XLIV. 

POLTNESIA. 

FOLTifvsu (many islands) includes the many elusters of 
islands scattered oyer the Pacific Ocean. Many of them 
are yoloanio, and many of coral formation. The soil is 
generally fertile, and Uie climate mild. The population 
of the whole is about 1^200,000. 
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The chief groups north of the equator are.—* 

Thi Ladroni or Mabunvi Islands, belonging to Spain 
(see Spain). There are twenty islands, the chief of whioh 
is CiOahan. Population of the group, 10,000. 

Thi Casolinb Islakds, a chain extending 2000 miles, in- 
cluding the Pelew Isles and eereral other groups, nominally 
belonging to Spain, though the Spaniards hare no settle- 
ments on them. The inhabitauts live chiefly by fishing. 

Kingdom of the Sandwich Islands. Population, 70,000. 
Principal island, Hawaii^ (formerly spelt Owyhee), 
which contains Kirauea^ the largest volcano in exist- 
ence. Fine climate and fertile soiL Hany of the natiyes 
hare been conyerted to Christianity, in consequence of 
w^ich, and at the earnest desire of the king, an English 
bishop was appointed to the island in 1662. 

South of the equator the chief groups are : — 

Tbm Fribndlt Islands, 150 in number. Population, 18,500. 

Thb Fiji Islands. Population, 183,000. Produce, braad- 
frait, palms, and sugar in abundance. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Christians, conyerted by English missionaries. 

Thb SociBTT Islands. Population, 16,000. Chief island, 
Tahiti or Otabeite (9000, who haye been conyerted to 
Christianity). 

Thb Mahqvbsas, or Mbndana Islands. Thirteen islands, 
ten of which are under the protection of France. Popu- 
lation, 20,000. 

Thb Low Abchipblaoo and Cook*s Islands, the G-alapaoos, 
or Tortoise Islands, and the South Shetland Islbs, are 
yery numerous groups, but the islands are small and un- 
important, and many of them, particularly of the last two 
groups, are not peopled. 

Yictorla Land is a great unpeopled island, mostly within 
the Arctic circle, ooyered with perpetual snow, and con- 
taining many active yolcanoes, the most famous of which 
is Mount Erebus. 
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W0BX8 BY JOSEPH PATITE, 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of 

Preceptors^ &*c. 

pAYNE^ SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, with 
-■■ brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools 
and Families. Twentieth Edition, with fine Steel Frontis- 
piece. i8mo. 2j. 6df. cloth. 




pennission has been most kindly given 



pAYNE'S STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY ; with 
-■' short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and 
Critical, intended as a Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Schools. Eighth Edition, revised. Post 8vo, 3^. 6d. cloth 
el^ant. 

'The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the 
choicest specmiens of English poetry.'— Eclectic Review? 

pAYNE'S STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. Speci- 
-*' mens of the Language in its various stages ; with Notes 
Explanatory and Critical. By Joseph Payne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of the College of Preceptors, Author of 
* Select Poetry for Children * &c. Second Edition, Post 
Svo. 3^". td, cloth elegant. 

'Admirably accomplishes the object aimed at, which is to furnish in 
the form of specimens, a continuous and systematic view of the dc 
velopment of the English language. And it is difficult to imagine a 
more useful manual. —Scotsmtm, 

'An unique attempt, so far as we are aware, to give specimens of the 
English language from the period previous to the Norman Conquest 
down to quite modem times. The selected passages are worthy to re- 
present the style and opinions of their respective authors *^jfohn Bull. 

PAYNE'S STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE 
"■■ PROSE and POETICAL, being the above two books 
together, in i vol. Price ^s, 6d. half-bound. 



2 SCHOOL and JUV^ILE BOOKS 

DB. FALCX LEBAHK'8 OEBXAK SCHOOL BOOKS. 

' At OH educational writer iti the German tengtUt Dr, Lehakn stands 
aline: nene ether has made even a distant approach to him,* — British 
Standard. 

LEBAHN'S GERMAN LANGUAGE in ONE 
VOLUME. Seventh Edition, containing a Practical 
Grammar; Undine, a Tale ; and a Vocabulary of 4,500 
Words, synonymous in English and German. Crown 9vo. 
cloth, &r. With Key, lOif. 6d, Key separate, 2j. 6d, 

* Had we to recommence the study of Gennan, of all the German gram- 
mars which we have examined — and they are not a few — we should unhesi* 
Utingly say, Falck Lebahn's is' the book for us.*— Educational Times. 

T EBAHN'S FIRST GERMAN COUI^SE. Eourth 
•^Edition, Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

' It is hardly possible to have a simpiec or better book for begiimersin 
German. ' — A themeum. 

T EBAHN'S FIRST GERMAN READER. /^ifiA 
•^Edition. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. cloth. 

' An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without 
a master.' — Leader. 

T EBAHN'S EDITION of SCHMID'S HENRY von 
•'-'EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Familiar 
Dialogues. New and cheaper Edition (the Eighth. ) Fcp. 
Svo. cloth, is. 6d. 

* Excellently adapted to assist self-exerdse.' — Spectator. 

T EBAHN'S EXERCISES in GERMAN. Crown Svo. 
■*^3J. 6^. cloth. A KEY to the same, 2j. td. cloth. 

' llie book is well planned ; the selections for translation from Ger- 
man into English, or from English into German, being sometimes 
curiously well suited to the purpose for which they are taken.' 

Examiner. 

T EBAHN'S SELF - INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. 
-■^Crown Svo. y. 6d. cloth. 

' One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that ever passed 
under our hands.' — John Bull. 

* The student could have no guide superior to Mf. Lebahn.' 

Literary Gazette, 

T EBAHN'S GERMAN CLASSICS ; with Notes and 
•'-'Complete Vocabularies. Crown Svo. doth, 3J. 6</. each: — 

EGMONT. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by Gokthb. 

WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schillkr. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. A Drama, by Gobthb. 

PAGENSTREICHE, a Pm^c's Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzkbub. 

EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lbssing. 

UNDINE. A Tale, by FouQuft. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 

* With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.' 
— A theturum. 
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BB. BE FIVAS' FEENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A tteutioH is respectfully invited to the following eminently useful 
Series of French Class Books, which have enjoyed an unprecedented 
popularity f and are in use at most of the Colleges and Schools ihrough- 
ifut the united Kingdom and the Colonies, 

tSe FIVAS' new grammar of FRENCH GRAM- 
•*^MARS ; comprising the substance of all the most ap- 
proved French Grammars extant, but more especiall/ of 
the standard work * La Grammaire des Grammaires,' sanc- 
tioned by the French Academy and the University of Paris. 
By Dr. V. DE Fivas, M.A., F.E.I.S., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. &c. Forty-fourtk Edition^ 
strongly bound, y. 6d, — A Key to the same, 3^. 6</. 

' This French Grammar has for a long time been recosnised as the best 
we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly superseding most others.' 
^Educational Times. 

DE FIVAS* NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH 
CONVERSATION; or, the Student and Tourist's 
French Vade-Mecum. Twenty ^ninth Edition^ i8mo. 2s, 6d. 

* Compiled with great labour and care, and modernised down to the 
latest daaxigts.'— School Board Chronicle, 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des fcRIVAINS FRAN- 
(^AIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quinziime 
Edition^ augmentee de Notes Historiques, Geographiques, 
Philosophiques, Litteraires, Grammaticales»&c.,. ;2mo. 3j.6</. 
'A convenient reading-book for the student of the Fi;e9ph language.' 

Observer, 

T^E FIVAS, INTRODUCTION ^ la LANGUE FRAN- 
•*^(JJAISE ; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis \ Anecdotes In- 
structives, Faits Memorables, &c. Avec un Dictionnaire de 
tous les Mots traduits en Anglais. Twenty-fifth Edition, 
i2mo. bound, 2s, td, 

* By far the be«t first French readiijig-book, whethei: for school or 
adult pupils.' — Tail's Magazine^ 

•p)E FIVAS, Le TRESQR NATIONAL; or. Guide to 
•*-^the Translation of English into French at Sight. Sixth 
Edition, i2mo. bound, 2s.^. — A Key to the same, i£^nio. 2J. 



Etymological Companion to De Fivas^ French Grammctr,. 

'pHE FRENCH LANGUAGE : a Complete Compen^ 
-■• dium of its History and Etymology. For the use of 
Colleges, Public and Private Schools, and Students.. By 
E. RouBAUD, B.A., Paris, Professor of the French. Lan- 
guage. Fcp. is, 6d. cloth r 



SCIfOOL and JUVBNILB BOOKS^ 



XoHEKBTS SPAKISH COirBSE. 



MCHENRY'S NEW and IMPROVED SPANISH 
GRAMMAR. Containing the Elements of the Lan- 
guage and the Rules of Etymology uid Syntax ExempUtied ; 
with Notes and Appendix, consistiog of Dialogues, Select 
Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, Vocabulary, &c. 
Designed for every class of Leam^^, espedally for such as 
are meir own Instructors. New EdiHony revised and cor- 
rected by Alfred Elwbs. i2mo. bound, 6^. 

'Justice compels us to say that this is the most comfrfete Spanish 
Grammar for tne use of Englishmen extant. It fnUy performs the 
pnunises in the title-psige.'— ^n'iiiirA Herald, 

MCHENRY'S EXERCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, 
SYNTAX, IDIOMS, &c. of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE. A0c;^</i^)Kw, revised by AjlfredElwbs. lamow 
bound, SiT. %* Key to the Exercises, revised and oor- 
sected ^yf Alfred Elwes. 41. bound. 

' Unquestionably the best book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto 
been puhlisbed.'->C?m/^in»i0f»'« Magi^iuu^. 

Mc HENRY'S SYNONYMS of the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE EXPLAINED. i2mo. bound, 4?. 
' Anxious to render the work as interesting as possible, the Author has 
expended considerable time and labour in making a selecti<» of charac- 
teristic extracts from the most approved writers, which, while they serve 
to exempliiy or elucidate the particular syaooyms under conmlo^tion, 
may at the same time recommend themisdvqs to tb^ learner by their 
intrinac S2\yx^* '-Extract from the Preface, 



ILLXrSTSATED FBEVGH GOKYEBflATIOlf BOOK. 

pETITES CAUSERIES ; or, Elemeotacy Eaglish vA 
^ French Conversations. For Young Students and Home 
Teaching. To whidx are added Models of Juvenile Corre- 
spondence. By AcHiLLB MoTTEAU. Illustrated by eight 
iull-page Illustrations and Numerous Woodcuts. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Square crown Svo. cloth elegant, 2J. 

'This beautiful little book of Causeries is praiscwicMrthy alike for th« 
graceful attractiveness of its teaching, and for its many charming pic- 
tures and perfect tyyogrv^j.'—Eibtcatumal News, 

' For simplicitv of arrangement and the admirable way in which i| 
leads on youpg bciginners, step by step, it would be impo^^le to sm- 
pass it. '—Civu Service Gasette, 
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CIVIL 8B&VICE HANDBOOKS. 

Indispensable for Camdidittes for Examinations. 



A HANDBOOK of ENCLISH LITERATURE. By H. A. 
DoBSON, Board of Trtide. Second Edifum, revised and ex- 
tended. Fcp. y. 6d. cloth. 
. 'An excellent handbook of English lAUrztim.'—Aikemntm. 

THE PRECIS BOOK ; or, LeisO&B in Accuracy of Statement and 
Preciseness of Expression. For Civil Service Students, Self- 
Edtication, and xiSc in Schools. ByW. Cdsmo Monki<oi;sb, of the 
Board of Thide. Stcbnd Edition^ revised. Fcp. 8vo. c1ol:h, m. 6d, 
♦»• KEY to the above, Fcp. 8vo. 2j. dd. 

THfe CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, General and Political. 
By the late L. M. D. S pence. Revised by T. Gkav, of the 
BoBurd of Trade. Seventh Edititfny Woodcuts & Six Maps, fcp. 3 r. 6<f cl. 

'A thoroughly reliable as well as a most ingenious compendium of 
AtM|puphy.'--Cft^/ Service OtMetie, 

THE CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY OF ENGLAND : bcitie a 
Fact Book of English History. By F. A. White, B. A. TAirg 
Edition, revised by H. A. Dobson, of the Board of Trade, with four 
Maps, as. 6d. cloth. 

' We do not remember to have Seeh anything of the ki*d sO <!onlipefl. 
dious, complete, accurate, and convenient for \is/t.''—Athenoeum. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE BOOK-KEEPING; or, Book-kecmng no 
Mystery. Its Principles Popularly Explained, and the Theory 
of Double E^try Analysed. By an Experienced Book-Kpbpbr. 
Third Edition^ fcp. u. id. cloth. 

' It is clear and concise, and exactly such a text-book as students 
require.' — Quarterly Journal of Education. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY: a Handy Book of 
English Spelling, with Rules and Exercises. By E. S. H. B., 
Second Edition^ revised and corrected, fcp. \s. 6d. cloth. 

'A very handy and complete little book.' — Pall Mall Gaaette. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, ART, 
LITERATURE and PROGRESS, from the Creation of the World 
Co the Conclusion of the Franco-German War. The continuation by 
W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office, fcp. 3*. td. cl. 

'Accurate, wide, and thorough. Most useful to those who are read- 
ing up for examinations.' — English Churchman, 

THE CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH GRAMMAR : being Notes 
on the History and Grammar of the English Langfuage. By 
W. V. Yates, Head Master, Windermeft Grammar School, fcp. ij.6rf. cL 
* We cannot call to mind any single work which would render so much 
assistance as is offered here to the student preparing to undergo exami- 
nation in Grammar and Language.' — The School Board Chronicle. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: being a 
Practical First Course of French Grammar, with Exercises com- 
bined. BvAcHiLLE MoTTEAU. Sccoud Edition^ enlarged and revised, 
fbp. \s. 6d. cloth. 

A KEY to the above, fcp. aj. 6d. cloth. 
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FOB HUBaE BY OB MATKBy AL TXTITIOH. 

ENGLISH, 
pHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED : being very 
^Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little ChUdreii. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece. i2mo. cloth, is, 

•«* A book for every mother. 

/^ OB WEBS to CATCH FLIES ; or, Dialogues in short 
^sentences, adapted for Children from the age of three to 
eight years. Part I. Easy Lessons ; Part II. Short Stories^ 
Cloth, Zf, complete. %* The Parts separately, u. each. 

-pHE FIRST or MOTHER'S DICTIONARY. By 
•*' Mrs. Jameson. Tenth Edition, i8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
*»* Words itnsutted for children are omitted^ and the definition* 
given adapted to the infant capacity. 

CCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. A selection of 143 poems 
*^for youthful Readers, compiled and edited by Ann* 
Knight. New Edition. iSmo. cloth, i^. 

FRENCH. 
A BAGATELLE ; intended to introduce Children of 
'five or six years old to some knowledge of tfee French 
Language. Revised by Madame N. L. New and improved 
Edition, with entirely new cuts. i8mo. bound, 2s. 6d, 

•D ARBAULD, LEMONS pour des ENFANTS de PAge 
•*-'de Deux Ans jusqu'4 Cinq. Traduites de T Anglais de 
Mme. Barbauld par M. Pasquier. Suivies des HYMNES 
en PROSE pour les ENFANTS, traduites de TAnglais de 
Mme. Barbauld par M. Cl^mence. Nouvelle Edition, le 
tout revu par Clotilde Norris. Avec un Vocabulaire 
complet Fran9ais- Anglais. i8mo. cloth, 2s, 
A SYMBOLIC FRENCH AND ENGLISH VOCABU- 
•***LARY, for Students of every age in all classes; in which 
the most Useful and Common Wonis are taught by Illustra- 
tions. By L. C. Ragonot, Professor of the French Language. 
Tenth and Cheaper Edition^ with upwards of 850 Woodcuts 
and 9 full-page Copper-plates. 4to. y, td, cloth. 

GERMAN, 
'THE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN VOCABU- 
*■■ LARY, adapted from Ragonot *s * Vocabulaire Symbolique 
Anglo-Francais.* Edited by Falck Lebahn, Ph. Dr. 
With 850 Woodcuts and 8 full-page Lithographic Plates, 
Cheaper Edition, Demy 8vo, jj. 6</. cloth. 
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T7 VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of 
■■--'ENGLAND. A Series of Interesting Narratives of the 
most Remarkable Occurrences in each Reign. By Charles 
^ELBY. Twenty-seventh Edition^ i2mo. fine paper, with 9 
beautiful Illustrations by Anelay, 3^. 6^. cloth elegant, or 
with gilt edges, 41. 

A School Edition, without the Illustrations, cloth, 25, td, 

*«* Great cart has been taken to render this book unobjectionable to 
the most fastidious^ by excluding everything that cotdk not be ^^ 
nloud in schools andjhmilies, and by abstinence from all Party spiritt 
alike in politics as in religion, 

TNTUITIVE CALCULATIONS: or. Easy and Com- 
■*• pendious Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical 
Operations required in Commercial and Business Transac- 
tions; together with Full Explanations of Decimals and 
Duodecimals, several Useful Tables, &c. &c. By Daniel 
0*G0RMAN, Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged by 
J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast 
College. i2mo. y, 6d. cloth. 

'POMKINS' POETRY.— POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
-*■ FAMILIES ; or, the Beauties of English Poetry. Se- 
lected for the Use of Youth. By E. ToMKiNS. Twenty- 
second Edition, with considerable Additions and fine Steel 
Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2j. 6d, ; gilt edges, jj. 

'pHE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING : Hints for 
-*• the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, 
Vicar-General and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French. Seventh Edition, fcp. cloth, 3^. 6d. 

WHEN to DOUBLE YOUR CONSONANTS. See 
'^''the WRITER'S ENCHIRIDION, a List of all the 
Verbs that Double their Consonants on taking ED, EST, 
ING, &C. By J. S. Scarlett. i8mo. cloth limp, u. 

TVTIND YOUR H's and TAKE CARE of YOUR RV 
^^*' Exercises for Acquiring the Use and Correcting the 
Abuse of the Letter H ; with Additional Exercises on the 
Letter R. By Chas. Wm. Smith, Author of * Clerical 
Elocution,' &c. Fcp. cloth limp, is. 

'pHE YOUNG REPORTER : a Practical Guide to the 
-*■ Art and the Profession of Shorthand Writing, with a 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations, &c Fcp. cloth, i j. 
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XHINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMI- 
•*■ LIARLY EXPLAINED. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
Complete in 12 vols., or 6 double vols., comprisiDg up- 
wards of 3,000 closely printed pages, with lUustratioDS, 
handsomely bound, 30;. This collectioa of the £u:-£uned 
' Encyclopaedic Varieties * of the late learned and indefatig- 
able antiquarian forms an inexhaustible mine of reading — 
useful, entertaining, instructive, and marvellous — for long 
winter evenings and summer days, and no more suitable 
present could be found for village or schocd libraries, 
mechanics' institutes, or the family bookshelf. 
Punckvt^i ' It is M full ofinfonnation as a pomegranate is fidl of seed.' 

The volumes are sold separately as follows : — 

Miscellanies. 2s, (id. Manners, Customs, &c. 2s. 6d. ; 
or, in I voL, 5^. 

Curiosities of Science. 2 vols, zs, 6d. each; or, in i vol., 5;. 

Curiosities of History. 2j. 6d, Popular Errors Ex- 
plained, ax. 6d. ; or, in I vol., 5^. 

Notable Things of Our Time. 2x. 6d, Things to bk 
Remembered. 2s, 6d. ; or, in i vol., 5j. 

A Garland for the Year. 2s, 6d. Knowledge for the 
Time. 2s, 6d. ; or, in i vol., 5-^* 

Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. 2s, 6d. 
Predictions Realised in Modern Times. 2j. 6<^. ; 
or, in I vol., $s, 

T OCKWOOD'S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SERIES. 
•*-' i8mo. price is, each, strongly bound. 

The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. B. G. Johns. 

Enlarged and Corrected. 
A SHORT and SIMPLE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 

B. G. Johns. TiveMty-second Bdiium, 
The FRENCH LANGUAGE, an Easy and Practical Introduction ta 

By ToHN Haas. First Course. 
The FRENCH LANGUAGE, an Easy and Practical Introductioii to. 

By John Haas. Second Course. 

*»* The above Two Volumes bound together, m. 
KEY to the Exercises in the Second Course of the above. 
rhe GERMAN LANGUAGE, the LitUe Scholar's First Step in. B;^ 

Mrs. Falck Lebahn. 
GERMAN READING, The Little Scholar's First Step in. Contain- 

ins Fifty Tales from Schmid, with Notes. By Mrs. Falck Lbbahm. 
GERMAN PREPOSITIONS. By & Gaundo. 
GERMAN COLLOQUIAL PHRASEOLOGY. By S. Galindo. 
The LATIN LANG17AGE, an Easy and Practical Introduction to. 

By A. H. Montbith. KEY to the same. 
The FIRST BOOK of POETRY. Selected by the Rev. B. G. Johns. 
OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By the Rev. B. G. Johns. 
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THE lAWGIYEB OF THE PLATOBOUirD. 



HTHE BOY'S OWN BOOK : a Complete Encyclopaedia 
-*- of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Re- 
creative. A New Edition^ revised, with many additions and 
improvements, including the Newest Games and Amuse- 
ments ; with more than 600 Illustrations (many of them 
quite new), 10 Vignette Titles printed in Gold, and over 
700 pages, &f. 6<^. Handsomely bound in cloth. 

PBIVOIPAIi OOKTBKTS. 



MINOR SPORTS : Games with 
M«rble»--with Top*— with Balls 
— Indian Ball Game — Sports of 
Agility and Speed— ^Miscella- 
neous Outdoor Sports — Iifdoor 
Sports — Sports with Toys. 

GAMES OF SKILL: Chess- 
Draughts — Backgammon — Do- 
minoes — ^SoIitaire — Bagatelles- 
Billiards — Minor Games, &c. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS: Cricket 

— Golf — Shinty — Football -^ 
Croquet — Troco — Hockey — 
Rackets and Fives — ^Tennis and 
Pallone — Lawn Tennis — Bad- 
minton — Base Ball — La Crosse 
— Quoits, Bowls, Skittles, &c. — 
Aimt Sally— Fencing — Broad- 
sword and Sinele-stick — Archery 

— Ridiog — Driving — Bicycling 
—Gymnastics — Dumb Bells and 
Indian Qubs — Boxing and 
Wrestling, &c. 

AQUATIC SPORTS : Anriing, 
Sea Fishing— Swimming— Row- 
ing — Canoeing — Sailing — Skat- 
ing — Sliding-^urling, ac. 



THE NATURALIST : Sinsing 
Birds— Talking Birds— Poultry- 
Yard — Pigeons — Rabbits -*- 
Guinea-pigs -~ Does — Cats •*- 
Squirrels— White Mice— Silk- 
worms — Bees— Aquarium, &c. 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS 
Arithmetical Amusements — 
Ma^etism — Electricity — Gal- 
vanism and Electro-Magnetism 
— Chemistry — Fireworks — 
A&rostatic Amusements— Acous- 
tics and Pneumatics — Optics— 
The Microscope — The Tele- 
scope — ^Photography, &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM GAMES : 

Minor Games — Shadow Panto- 
mimes — Bouts Rim^s — Defini- 
tions — Forfeits — Actins; Cha- 
rades — ^Acting Proverbs — Ta- 
bleaux Vivants, &c. 

LEGERDEMAIN, &c. : Simple 
Deceptions and Easy Tricksy- 
Tricks with Money — with Cards 
—Feats requiring Special Appa- 
ratus or Confederacy — Para- 
doxes and Puzzles, &c. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' Not one amongst its rivals — not half-a-dozen of them rolled into one 
— can match our old favourite. ... It is still peerless I . . . More truly 
than ever the lawgiver of the playground.' — Sun, 

'"The Boy's Omtu Book*^ has had many imitators, but they have 
been but puny counterfeits, and the new edition just issued may bid 
defiance to them all. Brought up to the present day, it is " itself alone ** 
Thb book for boys*^Bailys MagiaUne ofSportt. 

' "The Boy's Own Book" is still the book which English lads take 
most delight m, and read with the greatest interest. It stands alone, and 
is likely to stand alone for many generations to c6me.'— CtVfV Ser- 
vice Gazette. 
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* A/T ANY HAPPY RETURNS of the DAY ! ' A Birth- 
•^'^•''day Book for Boys and Girls. By Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke, Authors of the ' Concordance to 
Shakspeare,' &c. Second Edition, Profusely illustrated by 
the Brothers Dalziel and others. Post 8vo. cloth elegant, 
JJ. 6d. 

'Mr. and Mrs. Clarke have here invited all our "lig little people" 
to a grand conversazione. Who will not desire to partake of the enjoy- 
ment (^red by such hostsl'^-AtMetuntm. 

* A very channing little book The volume does not contain a 

chapter from which something may not be learnt, and as we had every 
right to expect, from the names upon its title-page, it evinces a vast 
amount of elegant and discursive reading. We can strongly and con- 
scientiously recommend it to those parents and friends who, in making a 
present, consult not only the gratification, but also the benefit of uie 
recipients, who will, we feel asstuvd, at any season, on receivins it, 
mentally wish themselves " Many Hapt>y Returns of the Day 1^ '— 
Literary Gtuetie. 

' An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. "Many 
Happy Returns of the Day i " is not only this, but may rely, without 
shnnlung, upon its positive excellences for a long and deserved popu- 
larity.' — iVestminsUr Review. 

AT ERR Y TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by 
•*'^"*' Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated with more than 
Two Hundred Pictures. Cloth gilt, price y, 6d, ; gilt edges, 
4s, Containing — 

The House that Jack Built— Little Bo-Peep— The Old Woman and 
her £gfl»— Old Mother Goose— Cock Robin— Old Mother Hubbard— 
HennyPenny— The Three Bears— The Ugly Little Duck— The White 
Cat— The Charmed Fawn— The Eleven Wfld Swans— The Blue Bird- 
Little Maia— Jack the Giant Killer— Jack and the Bean Stalk — Sir Guy 
ofWarwick— Tom Hickathriik— Bold Robin Hood— Tom Thumb— Puss 
in Boots— Little Red Riding-Hood— Little Dame Crump — ^Little Goody 
Two Shoes— The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood— The Fair One with 
Golden Locks — Beauty and the Beast — Cinderella— Princess Rosetta— 
The Elves of the Faiiy Forest— The Elfin Plough— The Nine Moun- 
tains — ^Johnny and Lisbeth — The Little Fisher &y — Hans in Luck— 
The Giant and the Brave Little Tailor— Peter the Goatherd— Red 

iacket ; or. The Nose Tree— The Three Golden Hairs— The Jew in the 
tramble Bush. 

'A charming collection of favourite stories.' — Athetueum. 

'A comfortable, pretty and charmingly illustrated volume, which 
ought to be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament.' — Aunt 
Judy s Magazine. 

* All good uncles and aunts — all dear grandfathers and grandmothers 
—as you wish to contribute to the happiness of the little dariings who 
V*^,yS*'.,'^,¥ ^th you, on your next visit, these "Merry Tades for 
Little Folk." '^Lad/s Own Paper. 
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THE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK of SPORTS, 
PASTIMES, and AMUSEMENTS. Abridged from 
the • Boy*s Own Book.' An entirely New EdiHony profusely 
illustrated, in a new and elegant binding. Royal 1 6mo. 3^. dd, 

* It is so full of information of an interesting character to boys, and 
so prettily got up, that we predict that it will defy all competition.' — 
Literary tVorld, 

(^AST AWAY on the AUCKLAND ISLES; a 
^Narrative of the Wreck of the •Grafton/ and of the 
Escape of the Crew, after Twenty Months* Suffering. From 
the Private Journals of Captain Thomas Musgrave. 
Edited by John J. Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. 
with Portrait and Sketch Map, 3J. 6d, 

The Tinted Correspondent says that Captain Musgrave's^ Diary is 
almost as interesting as Daniel Defoe, besides being, as the children say, 
* all true.' 

' A more interesting book of travels and privation has not appeared 
since " Robinson Crusoe"; and it has this advantage over the work of 
fiction, that it is a izxx*— Observer. 

* Captain Musgrave has added another name to the muster-roll of those 
who prosper by self-help. He fully deserves a place in Mr. Smiles'a 
ytAyxBM,^ -Saturday Review^ 

'pHE FABLES of BABRIUS. Translated into English 

*- Verse from the Text of Sir G. Comewall Lems. By 

Rev. James Davies, of Lincoln Coll. Oxford. Fcp. dr. cloth. 

'"Who was Babrius?'* The reply may not improbably startle the 
reader. Babrius was the real, original /Esop. Nothing is so fabulous about 
the fables of our childhood as their reputed authorship.' — Daily News.* 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with His- 
•*■ torical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas 
John Gullick, Painter, and John Times, F.S.A. Fourth 
Edition^ revised and enlarged. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. In small 8vo. 5j. 6d. cloth. 

*«* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of 
Art at South Kensington. 

* Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require 
to be taught, from the careful perusal of this unpretendmg but compre- 
hensive treatise.' — Art yournaL 

'PHE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK and 
-■; DICTIONARY of PAINTERS : being a Guide for 
Visitors to Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for 
Art-Students. By Philippe Daryl, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
3^. 6d. cloth. 

' Useful as bringing together in a compendious form an almost com- 
plete biographical stock of information respecting the painters of the 
vf oriA.*— May/air. 
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CCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. ContainiBg 
*^ School and College Lives of the most celebrated Btitish 
AathoR, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inventors and Discoverers; 
Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, &c By John Tim bs. Second 
EdiiioH. Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 13 views of public 
schools, and 20 Portraits by Harvey. Fcp. 3^. M, cloth. 

' A book to interest all bo3rs, but more espedally those of Westminster, 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester ; for of these, as of muiy other 
schools of high repute, the accounts are full and interesting.' — Notes and 
Queries. 

'A most amusing volume, and will be a most acceptable present to 
any schoolboy ambitious of figuring in a future edition as one of Eiag- 
land^B " Eminent Men." *^Gei»ilematis Magazine. 

'pHE MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. Edited by 
^ DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor oif 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, 
London. Re-issue in Six Double Volumes, with upwards 
of 1,200 Engravings on Wood. Price £1, i^., in a new and 
elegant cloth binding ; or, half-morocco elegant, £1, lis, 6d, 

* " The Museum of Science and Art " is the most valuable contribution 
that has ever been made to the scientific instruction of every class of 
society.' — Sir David Brewster in the NaPtk Britisk Review. 

BEST EDITION OF LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

'pALES from SHAKESPEARE. Designed for the Use 
'*' of Young Persons. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
1 6th Edition, with Steel Portrait and Twenty beautiful fiill- 
page engravings, by Harvey. Fcp. 8vo. extra cloth gilt, 
3J. 6d. ; gilt edges, 41. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO LAMB'S TALES. 

'yALES from CHAUCER, in PROSE. With a Memorial 
"*- of the Poet. Designed chiefly for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Charles Cowden Clarke, Author of * The 
Riches of Chaucer,' * Shakespeare Characters,' &c. New and 
revised Edition, with Twelve full-page engravings. Fcp. 
8vo. extra cloth gilt, 3^. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4?. 

' For intelligent young folk a pleasanter. and at the same time more 
^yrofitable gift, it would be hard to desire, than the Prose " Tales froffi 
CtmiC9r."^—Vaify TeUgraph. 

* Mr. Qarke has done that for Chaucer which Charles and Mary Laml) 
did for Shakespeare. The quaint old Stories, with their digressions and 
entanglements and disfigurements, have been taken in hand by hkn, and 
are here presented thoroughly purged from their impurities, and newJy 
dressed —Ct<y Press. 
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"DIDDLES in RHYME : a Book of Enigmas, Charades, 
-'^Conundrums, &c., with Answers. Edited by Edmund 
Sysr Fulcusr. In cloth extra, gilt edges, zr. dd. 

TROUBLE ACROSTICS. By various Authors. Edited 
^^\9f K. L. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. In 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

T\0 YOU GIVE IT UP? A Collection of the most 
■*-^ amusing Conundrums, Riddles, &c. of the Day, with 
Answers. Second Edition. In doth limp, lettered, is, 

r^OOD THINGS for RAILWAY READERS. One 
^'Thousand Anecdotes, original and selected. By the 
Editor of * The Railway Anecdote Book.' Large type, 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, is, 

* A capital collection, and will certainly become a favourite with all 
railway readers.'— ^roifcr. 
' Fr^, racy, and original.' — yohn Bull. 



'yHE POCKET ENGLISH CLASSICS. 32mo. neatly 
-^ printed, bound in cloth, lettered, price 6d, each : — 



The Vicar of Wakefield 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works 
Falconer's Shipwreck 
Rasselas 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey 
Locke on the Understanding 
Thomson's Seasons 
Inchbald's Nature and Art 
Bloomfield's Fanner's Boy 
Colcri4ge's Andent Mariner 



Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstxol 
Walton's Angler, a Parts, is. 
Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
Cowper's Task 

Pope's Essay and Blair^s Grave 
Gray and Collins 
Ga/s Fables 
Paul and Virginia 



•yHE LAWS and BYE-LAWS of GOOD SOCIETY 
^ a Code of Modem Etiquette. 32mo. neatly bound, 6d, 



q^HE ART of DRESSING WELL : a Book of Hints 
-*• on the Choice of Colours to suit the Complexion and the 
Hair ; with the Theory and Practice of the Art of Dress, &c. 
32mo. neatly bound, 6d. 



* Two pretw little volumes or those who have the privilege of entering 
into society, but are unacquainted with its forms.'— oW^jr Times, 

* These little books arc 
tubjecu ; they are gems 



' These little books are superior to those usually published on similar 

in tneir way.' — Civil Service Gautfe. 



14 SCHOOL and JUVENILE BOOKS 

A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. Forty-first Edition, 

■*~^price 9</. cloth ; or in coloured wrapper, 6^. 

' Aid* toif et le del faideray is the moral of this pleasant and interest- 
ing story, to which we assign in this Gaaette a place immediately after 
Charles Dickens, as its due, for many passages not unworthy of him, 
and for a general scheme quite in unison with his best feelings towards 
the lowly and depressed.' — Literary Gazette, 

AlsOy by the same Author^ each cloth lettered^ price 9^. ;orim 

Colour^ Wrapper^ 6d, : — 

MARRIED and SETTLED. 

' COMING HOME ; * a New Tale for all Readers. 

OLD JOLLIFFE ; not a Goblin Story. 

The SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIFFE. 

The HOUSE on the ROCK. 

* ONLY ; * a Tale for Young and Old. 

The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING. 

The STAR in the DESERT. 

AMY'S KITCHEN, a Village Romance. 

•A MERRY CHRISTMAS.* 

CUNBEAM STORIES. A selection of the Tales by the 
•^Author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,' &c. Illustrated 
by Absolon and Anelay. First Series. Contents : — A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam— Old JoUiffe— The Sequel to Old 
Jolliffe — The Star in the Desert— * Only *—* A Merry 
Christmas.' Fcp. cloth elegant, 3J. 6d, 

Uniform with the above: — 

CUNBEAM STORIES. Second Series. Illustrated 
*^by Absolon and Anelay. Contents : — The Cloud with 
the Silver Lining — Coming Home — Amy's Kitchen — The 
House on the Rock. Fcp. cloth elegant, 3J. 6^. 

CUNBEAM STORIES. Third Series. Illustrated by 
*^James Godwin, &c. Contents : — The Dream Chintz — 
Sibert's Wold ; or, Cross Purposes. Fcp. cloth elegant, 3J. dd. 

C UNBEAM STORIES. Fourth Series. Contents :— 
*^ Minnie's Love, and the New Tale, Married and Settled- 
Illustrated with four full-page Engravings, Fcp. cloth 
elegant, 3^. dd. 



it 
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•yHE BIBLE OPENED for CHILDREN. In Two 
-^ Series. Comprising numerous Stories from the Old and 
New Testament. By Mary Bradford. Illustrated with 
Twelve full-page Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 2j. 6^. 

' The stories of the lives and Adventures of S<^ptural characters are 
herein simply told» and all those parents who feel the impossibility of 
giving children of tender years the Bible to read, may overcome the 
difficulty they have in conveying to their minds the facts of the sacred 
narrative by consulting this neat little volume, which is adequately 
illustrated by the famous 'D9\xiKW— Weekly Dispatch. 

'The writer of this book has made a successful attemot to relate 
several of the principal narratives embodied in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in simple lansruage, and in an easv style, suited to the compre- 
hension of yonng children, who are thereby led to gain a more intimate 
acquabtance wiui the principaLevents in Bible history than they would 
if they had read them for the first time in the Bible itself.' — Bookseller. 



LITTLE SUNSHINE : a Tale to be Read to very Young 
Children. By the Author of * A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam.' In square i6mo. coloured borders, engraved Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, cloth boards, 2j. 

' Just the thing to rivet the attention of cMldren. *—^tamford Mercury, 

* Printed in the sumptuous manner that children like best' — Bradford 
Obsertter. 

* As pleasing a child's book as we recollect seeing.' — Plymoutk Herald, 

SIBERT'5 WOLD ; or. Cross Purposes. A Tale. By 
the Author of *A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,' &c. &c 
Third Edition^ cloth limp, 2J, 

'pHE DREAM CHINTZ. By the Author of « A Trap 

-^ to Catch a Sunbeam,' &c. With Illustrations by James 

Godwin. Second Edition^ in appropriate fancy cover, cloth, 

'We take leave of this little book with unfeigned regret. Its whole 
spirit and tendency is to purify, strengthen, console : to make us con- 
tented with our lot ; to lead us never to doubt Almighty mercy, nor to 
relax in our own proper exertions ; to be kind and charitable to our 
fellow-creatures, and to despise none, since none are created in vain ; to 
hope, believe, love here, as we desire hereafter to meet again the loved 
ones who have gone before into "the beautiful country.'" — Literary 
Gazette. 
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BOHir'8 MIHIATirBE LIBEABY. 

A Series of elegantly-printed Pocket VohtaneSf eack containing a fine 
Steel Frontispiece or Portrait^ and bound in best red cloth, gilt back 
emdsides,. ^ 

BARBAULD and AIKIN'S EVENINGS at HOME. 

"D OURRIENNFS MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON. 3^. 6^: * 

■DYRON^S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by 
-^H. Lytton Bulwer. y. 6d, 

TJUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, with a Life and 
:^ Notes. Frontispiece, and 25 full-size Woodcuts. 3J. 6d, 

CHEEVER'S LECTURES on BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS, and the Life and Tunes of Bunyau. 2s, 6d. 

QOLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 

pOWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with aU the Copy- 
bright Poems, and a Short Life by Southey. y, 6d, 

T\ RYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, y. 6d, 

■pNCYCLOPiEDIA of MANNERS and ETIQUETTE, 
■'-'comprising Chesterfield's Advice, &c. 2s, 

HEBER'S (Bp.), HEMANS'(Mrs.),and RADCLIFFE'S 
(Ann) POETICAL WO^UKS. 3 Vols, in i. 2s. 6d. 

TJERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 6d. 

A/riLTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Complete. With 
■*■''*• Life by Dr. Stebbing. 3j.6^. 

QSSIAN'S POEMS. Translated by Macpherson. 2s.6d. 
pOPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, With Notes and Index. 3^. 

gCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 3J. 6d. 

gTURM'S REFLECTIONS onthe WORKS of GOD. $s. 

'pHOMSON'S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indo- 
-*■ LENCE. With 4 fine Woodcuts by Harvey. 2J. 

YATHEK and the AMBER WITCH. '2s. ed. j 



Spottiswoode &» Co. , Printers, New-street Square, London. , 
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